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The Human Factor 


A LEADING article two weeks ago on “ Recession Policy ” indulged 

in some deliberately provocative remarks on the subject of unem- 
ployment. A selection from the results of the provocation will be found 
this week in the correspondence columns. Nobody should feel sur- 
prised, after the experiences of the twenties and thirties, at any demon- 
stration that emotions are close to the surface in this country on the 
subject of unemployment. There is nothing that the ordinary man or 
woman fears more than a return of the cruel mass unemployment of 
the inter-war period, unless it be a return of war itself. The greater, 
therefore, is the necessity for all those who are concerned with the 
formulation of public policy to contemplate the subject as dispassionately 
as possible. And since it is evident that any discussion of the coming 
increase in unemployment gives rise to a number of misunderstandings, 
there is sufficient excuse for recurring to the subject. 


The first misunderstanding is that anybody, and particularly this 
journal, is advocating the deliberate creation of unemployment where 
none now exists. Certainly, the article of a fortnight ago contained 
no such advocacy. It simply recorded the change that is now coming 
over the entire world economy, drew the conctusion that this would 
certainly create some unemployment in this country, and argued that, 
if it could be arrested before it exceeded a moderate level, this un- 
employment would not be an unmitigated disaster, but would even do 
some good. It was not “a plea for seven per cent unemployment” (the 
phrase used by one of our correspondents), but a prophecy that a return 
to “ normal”’’ unemployment was coming, whether we like it or not. 
“ Normal” unemployment was defined as something between 5 and 7 
per cent of the insured population, and if the resulting absolute figures 
(say from 1,000,000 to 1,400,000) look very large, that is partly because 
the insured population is now much larger than it was before the war, 
and partly because ten years of war and full employment have led to 
a distorted view of normality. The average percentage of unemploy- 
ment in trade unions in the twenty prosperous years before 1914 was 
4.3 per cent, and it would certainly have been larger if reckoned over 
the whole of the working population. The average for the twenty years 
1920-1939 was 13.2 per cent, and there was only one year in the period 
(other than its two extremes, which were under war influences) when 
the percentage fell below 10. ‘Fo talk about a million unemployed may 
sound monstrous now when there are less than a third of that number, 
but it represents a ratio on which any prewar Government, Labour or 
Conservative, would have congratulated itself most heartily. It makes 
a generous allowance for the improvement in the intervening years in 
the techniques of preventing unemployment (if there has been any— 
for theories have not been put to the test). Even a ratio of 5 per cent 
means a formidable amount of individual distress. But those who think 
that the country can consistently do better than that—can attain and 
maintain an employment ratio of better than 95 per cent—are being 
very optimistic. 


The second misunderstanding is that it is inhuman and unfeeling to 
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think that any good could ever come out of unemployment. This 
involves fundamental maiters of the proper approach to public 
affairs, and is well worth arguing out. No sane person likes 
involuntary unemployment, either for himself or for others. It 
is a symptom of sickness in the social body. As one of our 
correspondents remarks this week, “there is no more terrible 
thing for a human being than to feel unwanted.” In saying that 
a moderate and well spread amount of unemployment would do 
some good, there was, of course, no intention to imply that it 
would be good in itself ; but (as the article made clear) that it 
would be the means of effecting certain changes that must be 
made if very much greater unemployment and distress are to be 
avoided—changes that direct advocacy and cajolery have not 
effected. Is a surgeon inhuman when he inflicts the pain of 
amputating a finger to save the arm? Is a general callous 
who deliberately inflicts casualties on his rearguard to save his 
army ? 
« 

These analogies are not fanciful. The next few years in 
British economic policy are going to be very difficult, and even 
Labour Members of Parliament will admit (in private) that it 
will require a considerable shock to produce the changes in 
public attitudes that will be needed to surmount the difficulties. 
Even before the war, the British community, taken as a whole, 
did not quite earn its living ; it made a small draft every year 
on its accumulated assets. Moreover, it is now clear that too 
high a proportion of the total income was consumed and too 
little was put to fruitful capital creation. Now, for reasons that 
all the world knows, the British community as a whole is poorer 
than it was. The capital assets have gone and the ratio of 
exchange between what we sell and what we buy has turned 
against us ; it will turn back, but possibly not to the full extent. 
These circumstances are not necessarily disastrous ; the adjust- 
ments that need to be made are not large, in the light of our own 
economic history or of what other countries have had to do 
within living memory. But those adjustments must be made ; 
Britain must, as a nation, give more and take less. That is the 
inexorable necessity which Marshall aid defers but does not 
remove. 

The obvious task of economic policy is to hasten the neces- 
sary adjustments. But for all the preaching of the doctrine of 
austerity, economic policy has not succeeded in reproducing 
in the lives of individual citizens the necessity under which the 
community labours. The largest single element in the com- 
munity—the wage-earners—are certainly not taking less for 
what they give. Their aggregate real incomes are substantially 
higher than they were, and they have large net benefits in the 
shape of social security as well. And though their output is 
up, it is not up by as much as their incomes—which is proved 
by the fact that, in general, labour costs of production have 
increased more than wages. In some industries, it is true, 
productivity is high. Industries that were working to capacity 
all through the war are better than those that were concentrated 
or shut down, and some of the service imdustries seem to be 
the worst of all. But on the average of all industries and 
activities, there is very little room for doubt that the output of 
the British wage-earner has risen less than the rewards that 
Society confers upon him. This—it is perhaps necessary once 
again to explain—is not bad in itself. On the contrary, the 
object of all economic progress is to enable the common man 
to enjoy a better living for less effort. But the results may be 
very grave when the largest section of the nation is encouraged 
f© persist in a course that is contrary to what the nation as a 
whole must plainly do to survive. Any increase in the wage- 
earners’ welfare which does not put up costs of production 
is heartily to be desired ; any that does put up costs is, in the 
present circumstances of the nation, likely to be disastrous for 
them and everybody else. 

Some part of this net benefit to the British wage-earners has 
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come by transfer from other classes of the Population, mor 
particularly from the salary-earners and those who have to i 
on fixed incomes. But even if this turns out to be in the long. 
term interests of the wage-carners themselves (as is doubtful 
there is certainly no more to be squeezed from this source to 
replace those American dollars that are the main reason why the 
British wage-earner has been able to swim against the tide 
There is really no escaping the conclusion that, with the free 
dollars due to disappear in three years at most and with ” 


whole world market swinging over to competitive conditions 
again, the British wage-earner will have to be induced, by one | 


means or another, either to put more into the pool than he is 


now doing or to take out less than he is now doing, or perhaps a © 
bit of both. The alternative is that he should not only be _ 
| French ho 
bd 
< 


unemployed for lack of raw materials, but go hungry as well, 


So far, the impact of the Government's policy and the urgings * 
of its propaganda have not induced in him the frame of mind 
that will bring about this result. The productivity campaign ie 
a jitions of 


has resulted in more production—but at higher cost. That is 
better than nothing, but it is not nearly good enough. The 


mood of the wage-earner is still that he will put more in if he | 
can take yet more out. And in some industries, of which the | 
railways, the docks and building are conspicuous current 
examples, it would be difficult to hold that the men are prepared 






to put more in at any price. There is no point at all in simply 
storming at the wage-earner or his leaders. The real task is to 


find out what it is that will most quickly change his mood. ss 


Clearly the present policies are failing to effect the adjustments 
in the British economy that will be necessary to enable the 
country to earn its living in a world that has never heard of fair 


shares and grants a standard of welfare as of right to no one. 
And since what is at stake is the supply of food and raw materials ~ 


without which Britain cannot live, something else must be tried. 
The opinion was expressed a fortnight ago that a moderate 


degree of unemployment—about half the level that prevailed — 


in the best inter-war year, or a quarter of the worst—might 
accomplish what the present policies have failed to do. 

Some of our correspondents dispute this opinion. It is cer- 
tainly debatable, and the evidence is scanty. Possibly different 
industries would react differently to the emergence of a moderate 
(the word must again be emphasised) degree of unemployment. 
Some firms operating in light engineering in the south of 


England have found that any reduction of staff (or, in some a 
cases, simply the stoppage of recruitment) has been followed by 


sharp increases in output per head. Other firms in heavy 
industry in the former depressed areas have had the contrary 
experience. Any re-emergence of unemployment would no 
doubt increase the resistance of the unions to specific measures 


for the removal of restrictive practices—but the attitude, often 


quite unconscious, of the individual worker is far more potent, 
at least in the short run, than any number of paper agreements. 
Taking all these factors into account—and also the likely effect 
on profit margins and the “ productivity” of management and 
middlemen—we see no reason to alter the opinion that the 
emergence of a moderate degree of unemployment would be 
followed by a sharp reduction in average costs of production. 
One must at least hope so ; for if costs cannot be reduced, soon 
and substantially, by this or some other means (and nobody has 
suggested what other means), the alternative is likely to be very 
heavy unemployment indeed. 

In any event, the matter seems likely before long to be put 
to the test. It seems probable that there will be rising unemploy- 
ment in the second half of the year, and for the reasons that were 
given two weeks ago it is doubtful whether the Government 
knows how to stop it. For ourselves, we continue to hope that 
a minor operation will be enough to restore full competitive 
vigour to the British economy. If that is mhuman, we still 
prefer it to the impolicy of ignoring the necessities until a 
major amputation of the standard of living becomes inevitable. 
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1949 
» More 
to live 
eet 7 (OR three years, all talk of European reconstruction or Euro- 
irce to pean unity has suddenly checked at the question: “ And 
hy the D vat about France ? Without the French—for reasons of 
© tide py ature tradition and geography—there could be no Europe ; 
1¢ free |g even with them there could be no Europe so long as they 
th the contributed little more than economic instability, political unpre- 
ditions 1 jcability, and a wayward franc. The first months of 1949 
DY one Eng me however, brought a change. The signs of increasing 
he jg | 4 ability, which seemed no bigger than a man’s hand last 
haps a E wmmer and threatened to vanish completely in the wave of 
nly be | J wuma strikes, have now swelled to cover a large part of the 
ell. 2 freach horizon. The outcome may not yet be settled weather, 
rgings 4 put at least the needle has moved away decisively from “ high 
> mind ea ads” and “ storm.” 
npaign <4] Politically, the Fourth Republic has adapted itself to the con- 
hat is a iitons of the Third. M. Queuille’s coalition of moderates has 
The | | sme to rest somewhat to the right of Centre and can rally in the 
\ if he Chamber a sufficient majority to keep the extremists both to the 
ch the ic right and to the left out of the parliamentary picture. In the 
urrent ~ 4 bog drawn out political duel that has just come to an end over 
*pared a the ways and means of balancing the budget, Gaullists and 
‘imply = (ommunists played almost no part at all. Only once was their 
cis to 4 we influential—when, in combination in the Council of the 
mood. 4 kpublic, they voted down the Assembly’s compromise plan for 
ments | Xuolat two different prices. But M. Queuille had no difficulty 
le the 4 msecuring the two-thirds majority in the Assembly necessary 
of fair | weancel “ advice” sent from the Council. The fact that the 
) one. "| whole debate on the budget was a family debate between 
terials | diferent groups of moderate opinion illustrates better than 
tried, | | wything else the present exclusion of the extremists from a 
derate | 4 determining role in politics. 
vailed f This increasing measure of political calm has undoubtedly 
might ten due in great part to the marked improvement in the French 
kl xonomy since the beginning of the year. Production has risen. 
scer- | Mthe first four months of 1949, its average rate has been 12 
ferent = pt cent higher than the figure reached in 1948. In April, it 
derate |} lad risen 25 per cent above 1938—a depressed year, it is true— 
ment. _} id had in many sectors surpassed France’s year of peak pro- 
th of 4} fuction—1929. 
some } This phenomenal spurt in output, coming on top of a good 
ed by iarvest, has helped to set in motion a decline in both industrial 
heavy | | md agricultural prices. Textile prices, for instance, have fallen 
atrary | YI5 per cent in recent months. This fall in the general price 
d no 4 ‘vel, for which the stringent control of credit introduced in the 
sures | utumn was also responsible, has given the franc its first trace 
often | ‘stability since the Liberation. And this fact in turn—in a 
otent, | beneficent upward spiral of cause and effect—has brought some 
nents. | Mprovement to the least satisfactory phase of the French 
effect} conomy—its external balance of payments. Reviving confidence 
t and 4 Mthe franc has been a factor in persuading defaulting exporters 
t the 4 1 begin the repatriation of their hidden reserves of foreign ex- 
jd be |} change, Franc balances are falling in Belgium, in Switzerland 
ction. ~4 Md in Great Britain. The restriction of credit in the domestic 
soon} Market has also aided the expansion of exports. By keeping a 
y has ; theck upon demand at home, it has set more of France’s in- 
very 9 “tased production free for the export market. Last year French 
| ‘sible exports covered less than 50 per cent of imports. By 
ee | this year the proportion had risen to 60 per cent. 
ploy- | 
were * 
ment 
- that Yet, in spite of all these marked improvements, few French- 
titive ten would be prepared to define the kind of stability that has 
still achieved. Still less would they be willing to predict how 
til a it can last. The most recent report from M. Monnet’s 
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Semi-Prosperity in France 


Commission for Planning states without hesitat‘on that “ if any 
of the precarious elements in the present state of semi-prosperity 
were to take a turn for the worse, we should be quickly back ia 
the conditions of three years ago,” and it would take a bold man 
to prophesy that the “ precarious elements ”—both political aad 
economic—can be brought speedily under control. In spite of 
the present dominance of moderate political feeling, the coalition 
which expresses this dominance is still a prey to inner tension. 
Its continuance depends upon the readiness of the moderate left, 
represented by the Socialists, to work with the Radicals and with 
Conservatives of M. Reynaud’s stamp. The Left have swallowed 
the steady return to an uncontrolled economy, in part because it 
has at last had the result so long prophesied by its supporters— 
that of reducing the cost of living and bringing goods back into 
the market—in part because, as a legacy of the Liberation, the 
workers could feel that they had made certain solid gains: for 
instance, the nationalisation of certain sectors of the economy 
and the extension of the social services. Now, however, it is 
precisely these gains that are under attack from the moderate 
right. M. Reynaud has demanded a speeding up of the inquiry 
into the running of nationalised industry and has criticised the 
administration of the social services for inefficiency and bureau- 
cracy. The standards of management in the state sector do, 
in fact, demand inquiry, but the Socialists are not wrong when 
they see behind these economically justifiable attacks a political 
intention to reduce still further the role of government in the 
French economy. 

The Socialists must defend these outposts of the Left, not only 
because they helped to create them but also because their cease- 
less struggle to keep a footing in the working class and in the 
trade unions against the steady pressure of Communism will be 
compromised if the workers can be made to feel that the last 
of the gains of the Liberation have been wiped out. At present, 
Communism is in a weaker position than at any time since 1945, 
but it remains solidly entrenched in the working class. It can 
still profit by the antics of General de Gaulle. It can still exploit 
any resentment at the actions of the Government. Above all, 
it waits like a tide ready to advance on any turn for the worse 
in the national economy. 

Economic setbacks remain, unfortunately, only too likely. In 
spite of the great advances made in the last six months, France 
as a community is still living beyond its income and is neither | 
producing nor saving enough to maintain even its present stan- 
dard of living, quite apart from the 40 per cent increase which | 

it is the aim of the Monnet plan of modernisation to produce. ' 
Both French investment and French imports of recent months 
have been made possible by foreign aid. Out of the 148 billion 
francs invested in the coal, electricity and gas industries, the 
counterpart fund based upon Marshall aid provided go billions 
(or 60 per cent). The deficit in French foreign trade has beca 
financed by the American, British and Belgian taxpayer through’ 
Marshall aid and the drawing rights established under the Intra- 
European Payments scheme. Thus, to maintain its present 
degree of “ semi-prosperity ” France must achieve a much higher 
level of saving and increase its exports by 40 per cent. Both 
aims will prove difficult to achieve. In the thirties, the French 
entrepreneur tended to lose the habit of saving. There was net 
disinvestment between 1929 and 1939 and a fair share of French 
capital found its way into balances stored overseas. The same 
tendency has been at work since the Liberation. Increased ex- 
ports will be handicapped by the high cost of French products, 
by exchange difficulties and by the gradual emergence of the 
buyers’ market. 

In spite of these drawbacks, it would be wrong to belittle 
the French achievement or to believe that the difficulties which 
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still beset France are due to some special brand of French 
original sin from which its neighbours are mercifully absolved. 
In fact the political and economic uncertainties which still con- 
spire to make French recovery precarious are present in varying 
degree throughout western Europe and a general restoration of 


‘stability and progress depends, no less than French revival, upon 


finding a way over the present obstacles. Politically the greatest 
danger is still the gulf fixed between the workers and the autho- 
rities—public and private—which claim to direct and represent 
them in the democratic state. It is not only a question of Com- 
munism. A fortnight ago, the Christian trade unions in France 
made a significant decision. In spite of fierce opposition from 
the Force Ouvriére, the non-Communist secularist union, they 


,, decided to co-operate with the Communist-dominated Confédé- 


ration Générale du Travail in the matter of the government 
inquiry into the nationalised industries. The reason given for 
this decision is significant. The Secretary-General declared: 
The traditional anti-working class forces have re-grouped. 
They control the police and the supplies of goods. Trade 
unions, whether they are CGT, Christian, autonomous or Force 
Ouvriére, fear the prospect of standing by helpless while all 
the gains of the Liberation are wiped cut. 
It is also significant that the Force Ouvriére took the lead in 
organising a one-day strike of protest in the civil service against 
the delays in the promised “ regrading ” by the government. 
Both moves spring froin a belief prevalent in all parts of western 
Europe—that the workers’ interests are neither regarded nor 
safeguarded by the government. 


This mistrust of the workers and their divorce from full 
participation in the political community are exacerbated by the 
second great obstacle to European stability—low living stan- 
dards and the low productivity responsible for them. Once 
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again, low productivity and poverty in France are only examples 
of an evil which is much more widespread. It is true that French 
costs are high in relation to those of many of France’s neighbours 
—for instance, in the vital field of food production, one agri- 


cultural worker feeds 13 people in Denmark to only 5 or 6 in se 


France, and whereas there is a tractor available for every 30 
to 35 hectares in Britain and Switzerland, the comparable area 
in France is as high as 500 hectares. But in general, European 
productivity is only half or less of the level reached in the 
United States, and the gap between the two continents has 
widened as a result of the war. 

The General Commission for Planning in France is aware 
of this problem and is proposing a nationwide campaign to 
bring home to officials, businessmen and workers the decisive 
importance of increased productivity. Unfortunately France 
shares with its neighbours certain strong institutional prejudices 
against any frontal attack upon low productivity and low stan- 
dards of living. The competitive instinct has slackened within 
the business world. The growth of protective practices over 
the last twenty years, immensely strengthened in recent years 
by import quotas and exchange restrictions, has reduced the com- 
petition offered by foreign goods, and the triumph of bilateral 
trading since the war has only reinforced the uncompetitive 
trend. An immediate hope for France—and, indeed, for all 
western Europe—may, therefore, lie in the discussions which are 
taking place in Paris on the next phase of the intra-European 
payments scheme. Any modifications which allow greater flexi- 
bility of trade in Europe, which restore the factor of cost as a 
vital element in international exchanges and which expose French 
industry to genuine competition will perform a vital service both 


to French reconstruction and to the restoiation of European 


prosperity. 


Past and Future in Indonesia 


ROLONGED delay has for so long come to be taken for 
granted in everything connected with Indonesia that little 
interest is now aroused by any news of forthcoming negotiations 
between the Dutch and the Republicans for settlement in a 
country which has had no peace since the Japanese descended on 
it from the north at the end of 1941. Yet among the problems 
which beset the statesmen of the non-Communist world there is 
none more important than that of restoring stability and security 
tw south-east Asia, and within that region Indonesia is the largest 
single unit both in area and population. To the west it almost 
envelops Malaya across narrow seas ; to the north-east it adjoins 
the Philippines, which are still under the protection of the United 
States and the main base of American power in the western 
Pacific ; and to the south-east it approaches the nearest of 
Asiatic countries to the northern territories of Australia. Its 
present distressful state is thus of close concern both to the 
United States, Britain and the Pacific members of the Common- 
wealth as well as to the Netherlands. Further, it is an object 
of great political interest for two powers not immediately 
adjacent to it: for the Soviet Union, because it affords a most 
hopeful opportunity for “attacking capitalism in the rear,” and 
for India as a sphere for that alternative leadership of Asiatic 
nationalism which India aspires to give. Finally, the Indonesian 
dispute has been made subject to the resolutions and concilia- 
tion procedures of the Security Council and is thus officially a 
concern of the whole world. 

In the four years that have passed since Japan surrendered, the 
problem of Indonesia’s future has defied solution either by force 
or by negotiation. There has been plenty of fighting and 
bloodshed in Indonesia, and the violence which has taken 
place has exacerbated feelings on both sides; yet it may 
be said that the difficulty of solution has been due not 





so much to warfare as to the endeavours from outside to 
bring about a peaceful settlement without agreed principles on 
which to base it. Fundamentally the conflict is one between 
legal rights of sovereignty combined with superior force on 
the one hand and the principle of national self-determination on 
the other. The Dutch have claimed as an internal affair of the 
Netherlands action taken against forces in revolt against their 
sovereignty—a sovereignty never formally repudiated by any 
of the nations on the Security Council, which have nevertheless 
applied to the conflict between the Dutch and Indonesian rebels 
procedures framed by the Charter only for disputes between 
recognised states. It is the intervention from outside which 
has given so much moral strength to the Republic, but has at 
the same time produced in the Dutch—or at least in those 
who were until recently in control of Dutch policy—a bitter 
sense of grievance not conducive to success in any negotiation. 

On the other hand the western nations which have tried to 
stop the Dutch “ police ” measures—and their number includes 
first and foremost the United States—have acted in accordance 
with liberal principles which they not only profess but have 
applied to former dependencies of their own—the Americans in 
the Philippines and the British in India and Burma—and also in 
apprehension at the possible consequences of a situation in 
which Europe might be faced with the hostility not only of the 
Soviet power but of all Asia. The independent Asiatic nations, 
headed by India, have been animated by a lively sympathy for 
the Indonesian cause, fed by fresh memories of their own 
struggles for emancipation. Lastly, the Soviet Union and the 
other Communist states which have taken sides against the 
Dutch have also acted in accordance with the principles and 
sentiments proper to their ideology, but with the overriding 
purpose of using colonial revolt as a weapon against the West ; 
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Digs have, therefore, not desired any compromise settlement 
jai would put an end to warfare and restore the prosperity 
7 A state which has legal sovereignty over a territory can retain 
~Jiunless it either cedes it voluntarily or is evicted by force. 
| [isthe Indonesian Republicans are not strong enough to drive 
Jog the Dutch by force—although they can make occupation 
1 asty for the Dutch by guerilla warfare—and as the Uno 
© |(surity Council has no means of imposing any settlement by 
© | ject coercion—it follows that an independent Indonesia cannot 
Fibrought into being without the consent of the Dutch, and that 
sasent must be sought by persuasion. The task of those who 
guld promote a settlement must be neither to threaten nor 
}ppreach sermons, but to put it to the Dutch by rational 
“J rqment that they have more to gain than to lose by a mag- 
wiimous policy of concessions to the Republic—a policy which 
ey are actually in a better position to pursue since their 
gure of Jogjakarta has demonstrated their military capacity, 
g that it will be clear that whatever they yield is given from 
jsength and not from weakness. It is to the interest of 
& Dutch to come to terms quickly with the government 
{ Sockarno and Hatta because this government, what- 
Jee its origin in pro-Japanese collaboration, represents 
‘jx hitherto effective leadership of the nationalist movement ; 
jai the only alternative to it now, if it is either suppressed or 
7 iven to accept humiliating terms, will be Communist leader- 
sip. This government has already shown its will and ability to 
jh Communist revolt, and has the merit of being denounced 
Fy the organs of international Communist propaganda. The 
{Dutch should realise that they can no longer, as before 1941, 
~ }prern Indonesia with a handful of troops, against the will of that 
_ {educated class which their own schools and universities have 
_ jeated, and that no puppets whom they may set up can help 
jem if their own strength is not sufficient. Indonesian leaders, 
_ johave general Indonesian support, must be able to show the 
_jubstance of independence as a result of their policies ; only 
ocan they obtain acceptance for measures giving the Dutch 
‘}% special position of influence and friendship which would 
_ j * constitutionally expressed in some form of “ commonwealth ” 
_ } cktion with the Netherlands. 
| Both for the Dutch themselves and for their partners in 
4 ¥etern Union and the Atlantic Pact it is of the greatest 
| Mportance that the military strength of the Netherlands—which 
} Sin any case very limited—should not continue to be frittered 
jy in attempts to control by force a vast area thousands of 
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ais from Europe with a population ten times that of the 


_ } &tropolitan country and irrevocably aroused out of its former 
_jtxility. There is here a special problem of Anglo-Dutch 
| “ations, and it is one that urgently needs a new understanding 
} "both sides for the attainment of a genuine co-operation 
{| *ween the two nations. The bitterness of feeling in the 
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Netherlands (which often comes as a complete surprise to people 
from this country who encounter it for the first time, so 

has been the British national resolution to ignore it) has cas@ 
a shadow over the comradeship in arms which was so real and so 
promising for the future during the years of the war. To get 
rid of this ill-feeling which has been poisoning Anglo-Dutch 
relations it is certainly necessary that there should be a frank 
recognition in this country of its responsibility for what happened 
in Indonesia in 1945. 


* 


Impenetrable mystery still surrounds the vital British policy 
decisions of September, 1945, on which the whole subsequent 
course of events turned. The decision to treat Soekarno, not as 
an enemy but as a friend, and to recognise his “ Government” , 
as the de facto authority in Java, was taken before a single Allied 
soldier had landed there—but where, when, how, why or on 
whose responsibility has never been divulged. It was contrary 
to the original directives of the Chiefs of Staff, to assurances 
repeatedly given to the Dutch, and to the principles followed 
by the Allies in Europe, which did not admit nationalist convic- 
tion as justifying active collaboration with the enemy in the case 
of Croats, Slovaks or Ukrainians. The Dutch were not consulted, 
and only learned of the repudiation of Britain’s previous under- 
takings from a SEAC radio broadcast. Sockarno himself first 
heard of his happy prospects from the same source. Having 
been honoured with the Japanese Order of the Sacred Treasure, 
Second Class, he arranged his affairs in anticipation of imprison- 
ment on the arrival of Allied troops. But, as a practical politician, 
he was ready to make the most of respectability when it was 
conferred on him, at the expense of the Dutch, by the authority 
of victorious Britain. Unfortunately, his inability in the early 
stages of his rule to control the wilder elements of his following, ' 
and the British omission to make the Japanese army respon-' 
sible for the safe delivery of all Dutch and Eurasian civilian 
internees, led to the terrible atrocities committed against the 
internees by Japanese-trained Indonesian irregulars in the months 
following the end of the war. 

All this is past history, and it may be said that it is best 
forgotten. But the Dutch have not forgotten it and find intoler- 
able the airs of smug self-righteousness which British opinion 
is in the habit of giving itself over the whole Indonesian affair. 
It is only if there is a readiness on the British side to admit 
that serious mistakes were made in 1945, and to express some 
regret for conduct which history will not be able to describe as 
honourable, that Britain can expect the Dutch to wipe the 
slate clean and start afresh in joint endeavour to deal with pro- 
blems of policy both in Europe and in south-east Asia. For 
it is not the past with which Britain and the Netherlands have 
now to deal, but the future (and the course of future events will 
very greatly depend on the degree of mutual understanding 
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and co-operation with which they can frame their policies in 
spheres where their interests overlap. 

Even if Soekarno had not been able to establish himself as 
he did in 1945, the Dutch would have been faced with a 
formidable and growing nationalist movement in Java and 
Sumatra and would have had to take serious measures for 
coping with it, whether by repression or conciliation. Had 
events taken a different course, they would no doubt have been 
more ready than they have been to profit by the examples of 
British experience in relation to nationalist movements. As it 
is, they have now come to the point at which they seem more 
ready than before to make the concessions required if they are 
10 come to terms with the Indonesian leaders. They have agreed 
that the Republican Government should return to Jogjakarta 
and, after once withdrawing from the capital, it will hardly 
be possible, politically, to undertake a third “ police action ” if 


The Naked and the Obscene iad 


Y chance, there has been, this year, considerable debate on 
censorship of three of the major media for the imaginative 
interpretation of life—and, if many BBC listeners had been 
able to answer Sir Alfred Munnings back over the microphone, 
there would have been a short but lively debate on a fourth. 
The playwright MPs have had their fling at the Lord Chamber- 
jain, the Sunday newspapers at “ The Naked and The Dead ”; 
and there is “ The Snake Pit” film. Have the issues involved 
become any clearer as a result of the discussion ? Is it possible 
to say that the case for or against censorship has been 
strengthened by what has been said ? 

It is impossible to attempt any answer without, first, some 
consideration of the existing mechanisms by which censorship 
is or can be imposed ; in fact, in this country, censorship and 
the means by which it is exercised are inseparably intertwined. 
In the theatre. thanks to the debate on the private member’s 
Bill to amend the Theatres Act, 1843. the position is well under- 
stood. The Lord Chamberlain licenses theatres in the central 
area of London, and at Windsor and Brighton. County and 
county borough councils license those elsewhere. The Lord 
Chamberlain licenses all new plays, and the definition of a play 
is wide enough to cover any performance which has a rudimen- 
tary plot, even though no word is spoken. It is an offence to 
perform in public any play which needs a licence and lacks one 
and, equally, an offence to perform any play in an unlicensed 
theatre. The penalty is severe, loss of the licence for the 
theatre. As a result, the censorship of plays is complete, and 
vested in the hands of an official who, even today, is hardly 
accountable to any form of popularly elected body. 

Cinemas are licensed under the Cinematograph Act, 1909. 
There the requirement for a licence springs from a concern for 
the physical safety, not the moral welfare, of the public. The 
1909 Act prevents the showing of an inflammable film in any 
unlicensed building and, if the film industry invented and 
brought into use a negative that would not burn, it could, tem- 
porarily at least, escape from public control. These licences 
are all granted by local government authorities. But a system 
that set out to deal with the risk of fire has become an effective 
mstrument for censorship, The local authority may attach 
conditions to the licence, and, in 1925, a High Court decision 
upheld the validity of a condition imposed by the London 
County Council, which provided that no film should be shown 
to children under 16 unaccompanied by an adult unless it had 
first been passed for universal showing by the British Board 
of Film Censors or by the express consent of the LCC itself. 
The British Board of Film Censors is the film industry’s own 
Private organisation without nominal responsibility to anyone, 
but it has become an effective body for censoring films. 
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negotiations break down again. The Republican leadership may 
the other hand, also appears to be in a more conciliat iad Sed t 
than it was, for it has been made clear enough that further fight- M not 
ing can only ravage the country and transfer power on the Indo - 
nesian side to Communist hands. There is reason to hope that F 
this time at any rate the negotiators will have the will to agree hee 
The eyes of the world will be on the round-table conference the A 
soon to be held at The Hague. There is a danger that anya Cie 
outside interference may do no more harm than good ; but it 
will be well for friends to convey to both sides the urgent sninal | 
concern of all who desire a peaceful world that a free Indonesia | th 
should come into existence without detriment to the right ie 
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eae 






interests of the Netherlands in a region where Dutch enterprise but : - 
and administration have wrought the great historic work of _ - 
creating a state out of the many kingdoms and tribes oncell The » 
scattered from Sumatra to New Guinea. | aasily sect 
desire to 
ysually ps 


_ | manners | 

Only the printed word escapes any preliminary scrutiny, And | "8% 
only one test—other, of course, than those for defamation and r b, then, 
libel—is applied to the printed word when published: is it | ™ 4 , 
obscene ? If it is, those responsible for it, publisher and — mages 
printer as well as author, may be sent to prison. The only _ dard, the 
legal argument they may use in defence is a slender one, an | °™ _ 
obiter dictum of a judge that wording that is prima facie sandards 
obscene may still not result in a conviction for its publication if & pesonali 
the defendant can show that the publication was “ for the public — 
good as necessary or advantageous to religion, science, literature 
or art.” This qualification sounds more useful than, in the - 


: ; | Ther 
decided cases, it has turned out to be. He would be a bold man — : 
; _ | comparat 
who relied upon it, for failure on that head. as one author found — elias ove 
IN 1932, can result in a prison sentence. =_ 
tion, in} 
* body of 


The accepted definition of what is obscene dates back to 1868 | "40 hay 
and deserves printing in full. Obscenity in the written word | Wich h 
occurs when the effect of what is written is ey Prosecut 

to deprave and corrupt those whose minds are open to such — on logice 
immora! influences and into whose hands a publication of this | Chambe: 
sort may fall, _ 4 monyme 

It is worth bearing in mind, at the present, that obscenity is — 
the only standard applied to all three of the media so far 
discussed. The Lord Chamberlain may refuse to license a 
play because it may offend the relations of a person recently — 
dead. No one can stop a book which does that from being — 
published. That is important. The supporters of the recent] Bettor 
Theatres Bill argued that the Lord Chamberlain had, in the ~ 
past, killed plays which were now recognised as great. 7 i. fou, 
But how did those plays become recognised as great? In | more dj 
two ways. The Lord Chamberlain does not attempt to contro! | | meeting 
the performance of unlicensed plays before private societies or } “tablish 


clubs, although, legally, it is arguable that the Theatres Act, U eae 
1843, applies to many of them. Even more important, a play J yy tem 
banned may still be published. So, too, could the scenario} ind the 
of any film that failed to get by the British Board of Film e The | 
Censors. As a result, the freedom of the printed word is an the Rus 
important element in the mitigation of the severity of the other i a 
forms of censorship. By that means the public can gain aq |, in 


appreciation of what has been withheld from them and, while 7 means 
it would be unfair to say that Lord Chamberlains are swayed “J debate, 
by public opinion, it is true to say that even Lord Chamberlains (9 "proc 
are members of the public and their standards of what may © achieves 
prudently be played on the stage change as does public opimen. yin 
Freedom of publication remains the strongest defence ag@i0' 79 cmmo, 
any oppressive censorship in theatre or cinema. q ‘athe 
But obscenity is another matter. Condemn a certain set of | a 
words as obscene and it may not be published at all, for ever | 
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ie showing of it to a printer is an offence for which imprison- 
meat may be imposed. And is the definition of obscenity 
xcepted by the Courts a reasonable standard to impose ? Of 
uurse Not. Some pictures in the Chantrey Bequest collection, 
wen some chocolate box covers, certainly many of the strip 
artoons that appear each morning, are capable of further cor- 

ting some of the minds already open to immoral influences. 
Yet the Attorney-General, last month, while admitting that he 


"| iad found in “ The Naked and the Dead” much that was 
"1 foul, lewd and revolting, decided that he would not initiate 
urgent — 
rightful 
lerprise 


siminal proceedings. It is obvious that some standard other 
than the strict one of 1868 is in fact being employed today. 
But it is far less easy to identify that standard than it is to 
xcept the results of it. 


The standards used in political or religious censorship are 
usily seen, if only because political or religious regimes which 
jsire to impose a censorship, and have the power to do so, 
ysually possess a set of fixed beliefs, generally set out in black 
ind white, against which any word can be judged. The real 
sandards employed in Britain today are those of taste and 
maners (to quote again the Attorney-General). These can be 
recognised, if not defined, but even so, they are not uniform. 
[s, then, the censorship that really matters—the use of prosecu- 
tion for obscenity—to be always an arbitrary matter? And 
that question raises another issue. Where there is a rigid stan- 
dard, the personal quality of the censor matters very little. He 
an interpreter, nothing more. But if he has to define the 
wandards he employs as he employs them, then, clearly, his 
personality becomes infinitely more important. 


* 


There are two alternatives ; censorship before publication, 
comparable to that exercised by the Lord Chamberlain’s depart- 
ment over plays before production, and censorship after produc- 
ton, in which case, in this country the ultimate censor is the 
body of men and women, from London, Durham or Cornwall, 
who happen to have been empanelled to serve on the jury 
which happens to hear the case in the county in which the 


| prosecution happens to have been launched. As against that, 
| logical grounds, there is a great deal to be said for the Lord 


Chamberlain’s department. They have experience, they are 
anonymous, so far as the public are concerned. Above all, they 


NOTES OF 


In all previous meetings of the Foreign Ministers’ Council 
the four statesmen have invariably ended their discussions even 
more divided from each other than when they began. Each 
meeting marked a steady retreat from the degree of co-operation 
‘tablished at Potsdam. After November, 1947, however, it was 
hardly possible for them to become more divided, since they no 
ger co-operated over anything, and shortly afterwards the 

remnant of Potsdam—united rule in Berlin—also broke down 
ind the blockade took its place. 
The present conference of the Foreign Ministers opened with 
the Russians and the western powers at the extreme point of 
their division. The question was not, as in earlier meetings, 
Whether they would drift further apart. That, except for war, 
was impossible. The problem facing them was whether by any 
Means they could come closer together. After three weeks 
debate, the answer must be that on major matters a genuine 
"pprochement is still impossible. German unity cannot be 

ieved, and without German unity it proved useless to consider 
‘peace treaty and the withdrawal of troops. Nor could economic 
laity be seriously discussed, since a common currency and 
‘common economic policy presuppose political unification. - After 
‘rather more hopeful beginning, the unification of Berlin had 
also to be abandoned, since the Americans virtually proposed the 
king over of the city by the west and the Russtans countered 
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have no illusions of grandeur, temporary or permanent, such 
as afflict, on occasion, both members of juries and of the licens- 
ing committees of local authorities. But, while the play readers 
in the Lord Chamberlain’s department can read and judge all 
the new plays submitted to them with intelligence and continuity 
of judgment, they certainly could not read and judge in the same 
way the volume of books that leave the press each year. If the 
public wanted censorship of books before publication (and of 
that there is no evidence), the practical difficulties in the way of 
their getting anything which they would tolerate are enormous. 

Sir Hartley Shawcross put the dilemma fairly enough when 
he announced his decision on “ The Naked and The Dead.” 
He said, 

It is important that no publication should be permitted to 
deprave or corrupt morals. ... It is also important that there 
should be the least possible interference with the freedom of 
publication and that the Attorney-General should not seek to 
make the criminal law a vehicle for imposing a censorship... 
simply on the grounds of offence against taste or manners. 

That dilemma will always remain in a country which is not 
prepared to accept the idea of censorship as anything more 
than a necessary evil. 

The real weaknesses of the present situation are the weak- 
nesses in the way of achieving the second of the two criteria 
laid down by the Attorney-General. Today, it is not only an 
Attorney-General who can seek to make the criminal law a 
\- cle for imposing censorship. Anyone can; any police 
officer, any private individual willing to risk paying his own legal 
costs, can prosecute any author or publisher for obscenity and, 
if he chooses his locality, he may easily find a jury who will apply 
the 1868 definition of indictable obscenity with complete literal- 
ness. The law needs little alteration and (which may comfort 
some) there is precedent for the alteration. Under the Law 
of Libel Amendment Act, 1888, no one may institute a prosecu- 
tion for obscenity against a newspaper without the leave of a 
Judge at Chambers. A Judge at Chambers may not be the best 
possible sieve, but a provision that no prosecution for alleged 
obscene writings should be launched without the fiat of the 
Attorney-General would be a safeguard of the right kind and of 
the right dimensions. An Attorney-General is a member of 
Parliament. He must be aware of the public feeling, while his 
office and training should save him from being swayed by public 
opinion. And he is, ultimately, answerable to public opinion. 
He could fill very well the role of the old Grand Jury. 


THE WEEK 


this by proposing the reimposition of the old Allied Kom- 
mandatura complete with veto. 

Yet even if agreement on the major issues eluded the Foreign 
Ministers, it was clear that a certain desire for better under- 
standing had come into existence. Faced with the fact that, what- 
ever happened, the western Ministers would pack their bags by 
a certain day, Mr Vyshinsky produced a formula for minor agree- 
ment; and after three days’ erratic discussion it became clear 
that a firm treaty for Austria and a modus vivendi for a divided 
Germany were likely to be the result. The withdrawal of Russian 
support from Jugoslavie’s claim to Austrian territory and repara- 
tions was the chief stumbling block removed. Over the question 
of defining German assets, the gap between the eastern and 
western view had been comparatively small for some time. The 
basis for agreement thus seems to exist. 


The more important problem is, however, to find a way of 
living side by side in a divided Germany. There can be no 
question for the time being of a common German Council either 
for Germany or tor Berlin, but the German authorities in both 
halves of the Reich can be encouraged to meet together to reach 
limited agreement on concrete technical issues, and of these 
issues the most important is certain to be the resumption of trade. 
This the Russians appear genuinely anxious to secure, and their 
desire is the western powers’ best guarantee against any resump- 
tion of the blockade. 
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These are small beginnings on the long road back to a joint 
and workable policy for Germany, but at least they suggest that 
the Foreign Ministers have turned in their tracks. The important 
point now is to keep the framework of negotiation in being, and 
to be ready to return to the conference table if and when the 
prospects of wider agreement improve. 


* * * 


Berlin Railway Strike 


For three weeks, traffic in or out of Berlin has been held up 
by the strike of the railwaymen in the western sector. To a 
situation already complicated by continued Russian traffic restric- 
tions, and the difficulties created by disagreement between east 
and west on prices and currency, the strike has come as an addi- 
tional and extremely unwelcome obstacle to the restoration of 
norma] transport. 

The claim which brought the men out on strike was to have 
their wages paid entirely in western marks. For months the 
railwaymen, employed by the Soviet controlled Berlin railway 
system, had been galled by the contrast between workers paid 
in western marks and their own pay packet which brought only 
one quarter of a comparable wage in western currency. Their 
economic grievance was reinforced by the Berlin railway 
authorities’ refusal to recognise their anti-Communist union, and 
when the raising of the blockade promised to break the deadlock 
between the sectors, the railwaymen saw their opportunity and 
struck. As the strike advanced, they added to their original claims 
of western pay and trade union recognition, the further demand 
that they should not be exposed to Communist reprisals. Soviet 
efforts in the first week of the strike to break it by force lent 
strength to the demand for protection. 

The western military authorities have been reluctant to 
intervene, since strictly speaking, the Berlin railway system is 
a matter for which the Germans themselves are responsible. On 
the other hand, the strike is a grave embarrassment. It makes 
it impossible to build up stocks in the city, it compels the allies 
to rely as before on the airlift, it prevents the taking out of any 
reinsurance policy against a possible resumption of the blockade 
by the Russians. The western military officials have therefore 
urged the strikers to negotiate and have in fact negotiated with 
the Russians on their behalf. Earlier this week the hopes of 
a settlement seemed high. The railway authorities offered to 
pay 15 per cent of the men’s wages in western marks, the question 
of union recognition was tacitly dropped and the American Com- 
mandant, General Howley, received assurances from the Russian 
General Kvashnin that there would be no victimisation. These 
proposals were accordingly put to the men in a referendum on 
June 13th. 

On the morning of the vote, the Russian news agency published 
an article rescinding the guarantees. Notices informing the men 
of the change were posted in the fourteen polling booths. As 
a result 85 per cent of the men decided to continue the strike. 
There has been no explanation of the Russian volte face, but it is 
undoubtedly one more sign that the problems of Berlin can in 
fact only be solved by the Foreign Ministers. 


* * * 
Industrial Tension 


Although the Liverpool and Bristol dockers returned to work 
this week, and the prospects of a re-opening of railway wage 
negotiations improved as a result of the Ministry of Labour’s 
eflorts at conciliation, the industrial situation is still grave. The 
temper of the railwaymen, revealed in the “work to rule” 
ultimatum presented to the Railway Executive by the London 
men, suggests that unless the negotiations can be speeded up, 
and the Executive improve on their original offer to raise the 
minimum of the lower paid men, they will have no compunction 
about plunging the nation into a serious crisis after July 4th. 

Much depends on the outcome of the delegate conference of 
the National Union of Railwaymen (meeting as The Economist 
goes to press), on the strike committee’s decision at York and on 
the success of the union leaders’ appeal for normal work this 
weekend. Both Mr Figgins, secretary of the NUR, and Mr Baty, 
secretary of the Associated Society of Locomotive Engineers and 
Firemen, have expressed confidence in their ability to restore 
discipline. Neither has been conspicuously successful in his 
efforts so far, and that there was less dislocation last Sunday than 
at Whitsun was due primarily to the Railway Executive's 
‘€mergency arrangements. This weekend more than the public’s 
convenience is at stake. Unless there is a gencral resumption 
cf normal working, there will be no negotiations next week, either 
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on the “ lodging turns ” or on the wage claim. The first obstacle 
is the’ National Union of Railwaymen’s circular of May ath 
instructing its members not to work extra lodging turns. So far. 
the union has refused to withdraw this, but it is hoped that at 
a meeting on Monday morning—if the Sunday position jUStifies 
its being called—this obstacle will be cleared. If this can be done 
the main wage negotiations, in which the other two railway 
unions are involved, will be resumed. Even then, the danger 
of a further breakdown is by no means over. 

Mr Isaacs, in his broadcast appeal last weekend, piaced the 
blame for the dock strike, at any rate, squarely on the shoulders 
of the Communists. Although the Communist party is vociferously 
backing the NUR’s action and Mr Figgins is believed to be 
sympathetic with the Communist viewpoint, there is no evidence 
of direct Communist activity in the railway dispute. The NUR 
certainly have a genuine grievance in the low rates of many. of 
their members, though public sympathy for their claim has been 
alienated by its inept handling by the union’s leaders, The 
dockers, on the other hand, have no claim to public Sympathy, 
They were misled by the Communists into taking sides in an 
inter-union strike which had nothing to do with them. 

Both issues, however, have two things in common. First, the 
public is directly affected by a dispute which interferes with its 
food supplies and holds up transport. Secondly, both have arisen 
in publicly-owned industries. As Sir William Lawther pointed 
out at Blackpool, the action of unofficial strikers is worth more 
to Labour’s opponents than the whole propaganda and financial 
machine of the Conservative Central Office, and it is no answer 
to say, as both Mr Morrison and Mr Bevan are inclined to, that 
there would be more industrial unresi “if the Tories were in 
power.” 

m*s x bi 


The Accountability of Enterprise 


It is unlikely that the general public, outside the Labour 
Party itself, regards the programme put forward in “ Labour 
Believes In Britain” as a moderate one—except perhaps by com- 
parison with what it might have been. Nevertheless, Mr Morrison 
was under the necessity of defending it at Blackpool last week 
against the charge that it is all too moderate. That perhaps is 
the explanation of the generalised threat against all private enter- 
prise that figured in his speech. 


Private enterprise can no longer be allowed to go its own sweet 
way. In the present state all business, socialised and private, is 
the nation’s business, The only proper justification for private 
enterprise is that it shall be efficient, economical, really enter- 
prising and working for the common good. If it meets those 
requirements it will deserve well of the country, and receive the 
praise of socialist Ministers. If it indulges in anti-social conduct 
it will be pulled up short and sharp. 

The doctrine that there is a public interest in the conduct of 
private business is not one that will meet with much dissent 
nowadays. Couched in Franklin Roosevelt’s words “ private office 
is a public trust,” the doctrine is unexceptionable. But Mr 
Morrison makes several jumps forward which should certainly 
not be accepted without a great deal of qualification. 

First, he coolly equates “ deserving well of the country” with 
“receiving the praise of socialist Ministers.” To say that all 
business is the nation’s business is one thing; to say or imply 
that all business is the Government’s business is something very 
different. By what warrant does Mr Morrison assume that the 
Government—particularly the assemblage of party politicians that 
he had in mind—is a competent judge of what is “efficient, 
economical, really enterprising and working for the common 
good” ? Possibly nobody else is in a better position to judge. But 
it would be a little more modest, before making these claims, to 
wait until the Government has proved that it can demonstrate 
these qualities in its own undertakings. Efficiency, economy and 
enterprise—let alone the service of the community—are_ not 
matters that can be exactly measured or precisely judged. They 
may take many years to show themselves. It would be disastrous 
if the Government started imposing its own definitions of these 
abstract qualities before events have shown them to be better than 
private industry’s. 

* 


Secondly, even if the criteria of judgment were fully agreed and 
clearly defined, one would want to know what the mechanism 1s 
to be for “ pulling up” industry “ short and sharp.” Does # 
mean nationalisation, even though public ownership might lead 
to even less efficiency and enterprise ? Or does it mean more 


controls—not controls made necessary by shortages or by _" 


riding considerations of grand economic strategy, but contre 
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red in order that the Government may impose its own judg- 
ment of details on that of private business men—then it is very 
| whether the end result would be what Mr Morrison 
desires. To adopt M. Schuman’s metaphor about Berlin, industry 
(whoever OWNS it) cannot run efficiently if it has only one engine- 
driver but anv number of brakemen. 

This is, in fact, one ot the most obvious defects of the present 
sate of affairs, and it is distressing to find a sensible man like 
Mr Morrison proposing to make it worse rather than better. It 
illystrates a tendency in the Labour Party, born of its past history, 
which is constantly getting in the way of its endeavours to build 
up support in all classes of the people—the tendency of its orators 
to earn easy cheers by punitive language which may seem harm- 
essly devoid of meaning at the moment but which, when repeated 
often enough, becomes a commitment of the party. Then, when 
the wild words come to be implemented, it can only be done 
bv controls which obstruct economic processes and starve the 
“common good” in the attempt to protect it—all because 
Socialist leaders will not think out what they mean before they 
say it. 


Industrial Assurance 


This same confusion between the interests of the community 
and those of the Government and of the party that forms it 
emered into the speech by which Mr James Griffiths attempted 
at Blackpool to justify the proposal to “take over ” the industrial 
assurance companies. Mr Griffiths’s first criticism of the existing 
sate of affairs was that “there is a great deal of waste.” This 
may well be true. But how does that justify a proposal to take 
itover and run it in the same way ? Indeed, the Labour proposals 
include what amounts almost to a promise to continue the waste- 
fulness. Does waste become in the public interest just because 
politicians are responsible for it ? 

The second main criticism (apart from abuse of the Prudential 
for its success) was that “ no government, no party, no citizen has 
the right to deny the duty of seeing that where money in such 
figures is collected from working class homes for this purpose it 
is wisely spent and used in a right way.” Quite so; but what 
reason is there to suppose that putting control of it into the 
Government’s hands would automatically ensure wisdom and 
rightness ? On the specific point of investment policy, the 
probabilities clearly run in the opposite direction. 

There was plenty of evidence at Blackpool that the industrial 
assurance proposals are likely to prove an embarrassment to the 
party. Many of the delegates seemed to realise, as two public 
opinion polls have now suggested, that industrial assurance is 
not only more widely spread but is also held in higher regard 
than the Transport House draftsmen seem to have appreciated. 
Unfortunately, considerations of “face” and of prestige now 
intervene, and drive even the moderates like Mr Griffiths into wild 
assertions to support a policy that they must by now be heartily 
sorry that they ever fathered. 


* * * 


Blockade in the China Seas 


The capture of Shanghai, the world’s sixth city in popula- 
tion, has been the greatest triumph of the Chinese Communists, 
but it can be the whitest of white elephants for them if they 
ae unable to keep its trade and industry going. This is in the 
first place a matter of administration and the maintenance of 
Order ; in these respects the Communists have shown themselves 
adequate to the occasion, at any rate by Chinese standards. But 
Shanghai is primarily a seaport and its economic life depends on 
uninterrupted maritime trade ; thus it is essential for the holders 
of Shanghai to have enough sea-power to ward off naval blockade 
in time of war. It is much more important for Shanghai to 
have free access to the open sea than to have access to the 
merior of China ; for Shanghai’s industries can find markets 
abroad and thus keep up employment in the city, but with sea- 

trade cut off Shanghai would soon become a dead weight 
* the inland economy of the country. Unfortunately for the 

unists, they have so far failed to gain a supremacy either 
On the sea or in the air to correspond to their ascendancy on land. 
the Nationalists based on Formosa and the Chusan Islands are 
ia position to apply a blockade to the mouth of the Whangpoo 
fer either by surface craft, mines or aerial attack. 

Jp to now the Nationalists have not proclaimed a blockade 
the existence of mined areas, but a broadcast trom Formosa 
Purporting to come from Chiang Kai-shek himself has talked 

astfully of a Nationalist recapture of Shanghai, and the mere 
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rumour that mines have been laid has been sufficient to deter some 
foreign ships from trying to enter the port. Merely as an episode 
in the Chinese civil war, this new development is one which 
creates an interesting strategic situation, liable to become a serious 
embarrassment to the Communists in their plans to consolidate 
their conquest of the Yangtse provinces. But the issue is [kely 
to extend beyond strategy into diplomacy, for the foreign, as well 
as Chinese, trading interests in Shanghai will be affected by 
blockade measures. The Nationalists have the right in inter- 
national law to blockade Shanghai, provided they make due pro- 
clamation of their areas of operation ; certainly if Britain and the 
United States recollect the measures they regarded as legal for 
themselves during the last war, they wiil not easily find ground 
for objection. But the Chinese Communists have no more 
influential allies than those for whom the immediate interests of 
Shanghai trade provide the only principles of policy, and it may 
be that pressure from abroad will force Chiang Kai-shek to 
discard the most effective weapons which remain to him. 


* * * 


Imperialist Storm Detachment 


The “ Tito gang,” according to Mr Rakosi, General Secretary 
of the Hungarian Communist party, “ has become one of the most 
active storm detachments of the enemy camp opposing socialist 
construction and the world peace front.” Such violence of 
language against Tito from the pens of Cominform dignitaries 
has long been almost a matter of routine. But there is an 
ominous change of emphasis in the abuse directed at the ruler 
of Jugoslavia. Less and less is heard about his errors as a wrong- 
headed Communist who refuses to accept international party 
discipline ; more and more he is represented as a traitor and 
enemy who has definitely passed over to the camp of the 
“ imperialists,” that is to say, of the western powers. Tito’s 
supporters are now regularly described as “ Jugoslav Trotskyites,” 
and Trotskyism for the Cominform faithful signifies direct 
participation in plans for imperialist aggression. 

Not content, however, with the denunciatory powers of the 
Cominform countries themselves, the editors of the Cominform 
organ published in Bucharest have summoned to their aid a 
champion from China, and Mr Liu Shao-chi, member of the 
Central Committee of the Chinese Communist party (and perhaps 
not unaware that his own party is on probation and being watched 
for signs of “ nationalist deviation”), has thus added the verdict 
of Stalinite Asia: 

To declare, as the Titoites do, that the same attitude should be 
adopted towards the Soviet Union and the New Democracies led 
by Communist parties as is adopted in relation to imperialist 
countries—this is but the outcome of betrayal of the principles of 
Marxism-Leninism, a betrayal of proletarian internationalism, and 
of switching over to a bourgeois nationalist position. ... As Comrade 
Mao Tse-tung made clear in his “ New Democracy,” there are two 
possibilities—alliance with the Soviet Union or alliance with 
imperialism. It must be one or the other. 

Jugoslavia, therefore, cannot be recognised as a neutral. It has 
become an imperialist storm detachment. But a storm detachment 
of imperialism is clearly something which cannot be dealt with by 
words alone, and the death sentence on General Koci, former 
Albanian Vice-Premier and General Secretary of the Albanian 
Communist party, on charges of collaboration with Tito, is 
certainly a sign of the times. This is the most important killing 
in Communist family quarrels since the assassination of Trotsky 
and indicates that the conflict has reached the stage when guns 
begin to talk. The former Bulgarian Communist Vice-Premier, 
Mr Kostov, has got off with his life so far ; he has been merely 
expelled from the party. But, whether by death or expulsion, 
the purge is on. The abominable heresy of Titoism is being 
extirpated first outside the borders of Jugoslavia. But the Com- 
munist faith requires that those borders should ultimately afford 
no protection to the arch-heretic himself. 


* * * 


Blockade By the Cominform 


The economic blockade of Jugoslavia by the Cominform 
which was started after the initial campaign of propaganda and 
intrigue had failed to have the desired effect within Jugoslavia, 
has had the disadvantage from the Cominform point of view that 
the countries required to apply it—especially Czechoslovakia and 
Hungary—must suffer from it quite as much as Jugosiavia iuseif. 
Czechoslovakia has been the most reluctant of all to take part in 
such economic sanctions for political ends, in view of the 
great value of Jugoslav food and raw material supplies im 
its difficult economic situation. But pressure from Meo 
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has led to a tightening of the net, and the Czechs, after 
first reducing their trade with Jugoslavia, have now stopped 
it altogether. Hungary has followed suit, and both countries 
have made public statements charging Jugoslavia with 
failing to make deliveries due under the current trade agree- 
ments ; this appears to be designed mainly to justify a stoppage 
of trade to the Czech and Hungarian peoples, who have no desire 
to suffer economic hardships in order to further the policies of 
the Cominform. 

It does not seem probable that a Comintorm economic blockade 
can break Jugoslavia as long as Jugoslavia can find markets in 
non-Cominform countries and obtain industrial goods from them. 
The economic weapon appears ineffective, costly to its users, and 
liable to drive Jugoslavia closer and closer to the western powers. 
But from the political propaganda point of view it may be the 
design of the Cominform to force Jugoslavia into such obvious 
dependence on the west that Tito’s guilt as a deserter to the 
imperialist camp will be established in the eyes of all Com- 
munists. Already he is being accused of selling to the western 
powers strategic raw materials not sold to Communist countries 
and of receiving from America machinery and equipment of 
types banned for export to the Soviet Union and its satellites. If 
the Cominform were engaged on a propaganda build-up for 
military action against Jugoslavia, this would appear to be just 
the kind of charge most suitable for the purpose. It becomes 
harder every day for Tito to continue sitting on his fence between 
two worlds ; to push him over into the “enemy” sphere is to 
the interest of those who strive to destroy him. 


* * * 


Shop Tenancies 


The Committee appointed by the Lord Chancellor to investi- 
gate leasehold tenures and the rights and liabilities of lessors 
and lessees has now published an interim report dealing with one 
aspect of the matter only, leases and tenancies of business 
premises. There is a majority report; two members of the 
committee have made separate minority reports, very much on 
the same lines, accepting the majority diagnosis but differing on 
the remedy. The committee has been concerned with the posi- 
tion of the tenant of shop or office whose lease expires or whose 
tenancy can be determined. He may be faced with a demand for 
a higher, possibly extortionate, rent. He may be faced with 
eviction. In either case, he has at the moment only the limited 
protection given by the Landlord and Tenant Act of 1927, a 
measure hedged round with exceptions. Should something more 
be done for him ; if so, what ? 

There is a problem, although it has been exaggerated. As the 
committee says : 


There is no evidence of general abuse but .. . a number of indi- 
vidual landlords are exploiting unfairly the position of advantage 
they enjoy as a result of scarcity. 

The majority of the committee would meet that situation by 
new, if temporary, legislation. Their proposals are that, subject 
to exceptions, a sitting tenant should have a prima facie right 
to a renewal of his tenancy, at a rent to be fixed, if not agreed, 
by a specially created tribunal, and that the renewal should be 
for not less than three nor more than seven years. This plan 
is worked out in the appropriate detail. 

But is the idea behind this plan sound? The committee 
admits that it will be legislating for the exceptional case and on 
a temporary basis. There are two extreme, but logical, ways of 
tackling a condition of scarcity, in shops or sweets. One is to 
ration, which means the allocation of shops to those who have 
the best claim—administratively impossible. The other is to 
give the price mechanism its head. Anything in between will 
be a partial interference, and will produce no more than partial 
justice, which is very little, if any, advance on the present 
situation. As Sir Edwin Herbert says, in his minority statement, 
scarcities cannot be removed by legislation. Rationing of com- 
modities may share supplies ; shops cannot be so shared. What 
the committee’s scheme does is to transfer the opportunity to 
profiteer from scarcity from the landlord to the tenant, for, if 
the tenant has security where he had none before, he acquires 


‘a saleable asset which he did not possess before. 


The committee has not made out its case. 
* * * 


‘Health Service Estimating 


. _Itis common knowledge that the cost of the health service in 
its first nine months was badly underestimated ; the Select Com- 
mittee on Estimates confirms the common impression that the 
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mistakes were the result of a serious underestimate of the demand 
In some cases, costs were underestimated as well. For instance. 
the total cost of providing a new pair of spectacles, including the 
sight-testing fee, is now 65s. 6d., compared with 40-458. under 
national health insurance. The Ministry of Health was framin 
its estimates with the handicap that the fees for the various an 
uuoners in the health service had not then been settled. 

What is less understandable is that it should have so badly 
underestimated the demand. Under the national health insurar.ce 
scheme, only 7 per cent of these entitled to dental benefit took 
advantage of it in a year, and the rate of demand for spectactes 
was even lower. Under that scheme the patient paid about 45 
and 44 per cent of the cost respectively. Perhaps the Ministry's 
attitude was excusable. If people really needed dental treatment 
and spectacles and could get them for less than half the cost 
it was arguable that most of them would have obtained them. 
The Socialist view that they could not afford to was obviously not 
true of the war period and after. But the truth is that people did 
not want to afford it ; they preferred to spend their money on 
other things. : 

Even if it is accepted that the real need for some of the health 
Services is greater than was apparent in the days when they had 
to be personally paid for, it is difficult not to believe that there 
is a great deal of abuse at present. Does everyone who obtains 
a doctor’s certificate that he needs his eyes tested really need not 
one but two pairs of spectacles ? What one would like to know 
is how many people who have had their eyes tested have been 
told that they do not need glasses at all. Similarly, is it not at 
least a moral abuse of the health service when people obtain 
under it things like bandages and aspirin, not for any specific 
complaint but “just to have, in case...” ? 

There is, as the Select Committee says, a need for public 
recognition that abuse of the facilities of the health service “ con- 
stitutes a grave threat to their maintenance and further expansion.” 
Why, then, does the Ministry encourage abuse by its recent 
circular to hospitals about personal necessities ? Why should 
people be given toothpaste, soap and notepaper, “as a matter 
of course,” as part of their ordinary maintenance in hospital ? 
The health service is meant to be “ comprehensive,” but this is 
surely interpreting the Minister's obligation a bit too widely; 
it can Only encourage extravagance in those who provide the 
services as well as in those who use them. 


* * * 


Hush-a-Bye Baby, in the State Cot 


The ingenuity of the Miaistry of Health passes credulity. 
There are, apparently, officials who sit like crabs in holes ready 
to clutch eagerly at the smallest pretext to issue a circular. The 
latest excuse for this greed has been provided by a baby of 
22 months, who was so unwise as to put his head through the 
bars of a hospital cot, and dislocate his neck. Notwithstanding 
that millions of babies have slept in similar cots without mishap ; 
notwithstanding that the hospital authorities are endowed with 
at least as much commonsense as the Ministry of Health, the 
Minister has advised all hospitals to see that the maximum 
space between bars is not more than 3} inches. Where cots do 
not comply with this standard they are to tie 2 inch twine netting 
round the bars. 

Poor hospitals and poor babies. But what a happy time the 
Ministry will have when the babies suck the netting and acquire 
some new disease. What scope there will be for instructions to 
sterilize the netting daily and to inject the babies with anti- 
toxins. How passionately the Ministry will be able to appcal to 
research laboratories to invent a new kind of hole which need 
not be tied up with string, or a new finger guard which will not 
get mixed up with the holes. 


* * * 


Non-Discrimination Again 


The United States Government is reported to have protested 
against the terms of the new Anglo-Argentine trade agreement on 
the ground that they infringe the obligations to avoid discrimina- 
tion contained both in the famous Article Seven of the Anglo- 
American Loan Agreement and in the draft charter of the 
International Trade Organisation. There is no doubt that an 
agreement to exchange Argentine wheat and meat against British 
coal, oil and manufactures, with the sterling resulting from one 
side of the transaction carefully tied to the payment of the other 
side—or at least prevented from conversion into dollars—con- 
travenes against the hard and fast definition of non-discrimination 
laid down in the Loan Agreement. It also offends against the 


Havana Charter in being concluded for five years instead of the 
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three which that document lays down as the longest period within 
yich discriminatory arrangements are to be permitted. Whether 
jg held to break the Havana Charter in other ways is not yet 
gear; but if not the obvious practical way out of the difficulty 
would be to limit it to three years, 

But it is the principle that matters, not the exact technical 
jevice that will be used to evade it. It would be difficult to 
imagine a clearer illustration both of the theoretical rightness 
iad of the practical wrongness of the principle of non-discrimina- 
gon to Which the American Government—or more accurately 
he State Department—or more accurately still, one part of the 
Sure Department—clings with such rigid tenacity. Of course, 
i is wrong that the Argentines, in selling their meat, should be 
gmpelled to take payment in specific British goods, which may 
wt be what they want most or as cheap as the same goods else- 
where. Of course it is wrong that they should have to discriminate 
ypinst American goods. It is not by these means that inter- 
tional trade can be restored to the level at which it can do its 
ib of enriching and pacifying mankind. 

Everyone can say Amen with a clear conscience to these 
uguments. But the tact remains that, if Britain had to pay for 
Agentine meat in convertible sterling, none could be bought. 
dod the further fact remains that if the meat is not sold to Britain 
i will not be sold to anyone else—certainly not to the United 
Sates. And from this it would inevitably follow that Argentina 
guld not then buy coal or oil or motor cars from anybody. Is it 
patter to let the trade pass at the cost of discrimination, or to 
gop it (and incidentally convert the British people to vege- 
yfanism) and preserve the principle intact ? 

This is the dilemma that American policy, taken as a whole, 
ws such apparent difficulty in facing. The State Department, 
with its eves on the long run, insists that it is a poor way of 
ECA, whose concerns are 
nore immediate, sees that present policies must be based on 
aisting conditions which, however deplorable they are, cannot be 
cunged overnight. It is only fair to add that the British Govern- 
nent has its eves so closely glued to the necessities of the moment 
tat it does not give as much attention as it might to the long-term 
of its policies. The net result is that British and 


wfar apart as ever they were. 
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Elections in Trieste 

A series of temporary expedients has very greatly improved 
economic conditions in Trieste in the last eighteen months. 
Grants have come in directly under Marshall aid. Indirect earn- 
ings have been secured from the handling of ECA supplies bound 
for Austria and the quarrel between Tito and the Cominform has 
directed to Trieste a certain amount of traffic that might other- 
wise have docked in Fiume. This economic background, coupled 
with firm allied administration, has encouraged the people of 
Trieste to go to the polls with exemplary order and to vote into 
being | a city government in which moderate opinion has the 
majority. 

Last Sunday’s vote gave the Christian Democrats a clear lead 
over all other parties. They obtained nearly 40 per cent of the 
votes and together with other moderate parties will command a 
majority. The extremes did not fare so well. Neofascism 
secured only 6 per cent of the poll and the Communists were 
somewhat weakened by the division between Tito and Comin- 
form Communists, their division in its turn being reinforced by 
the split between Italians and Slavs. In the event, the Comia- 
form Communists, both Italian and Slav, secured about 20 per 
cent of the votes, while Tito’s adherants could only pick up 
2 per cent. The results appear to be a decisive vote for the 
inclusion of the Free City in Italy, but it must be remembered 
that the Jugoslav sector has already been virtually annexed to 
Jugoslavia, while Communist policy is equivocal. In the past, 
Russian policy supported Tito’s claim to absorb the whole city ia 
Jugoslavia. In 1948, it was the western Powers who demanded 
the return of the city to Italy. The Russians now seem to be 
pressing for a continuation of the present status of Free City. 
They have, for instance, shown renewed interest in the appoint- 
ment of a governor in recent months. 

Whatever the political future of Trieste, whether it is incorpor- 
ated in either country or maintained as a free territory, its 
economic problems will remain. Built to serve the commercial 
interests of the Austro-Hungarian Empire, strangled by the 
economic nationalism of the inter-war -years, it faces now an arid 
future as a western port linked to an eastern hinterland. The 
temporary economic assistance it enjoys today has not prevented 
unemployment from reaching nearly one-fifth of the city’s labour 
force. Concealed unemployment may be nearly double. Which- 
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has Ied to a tightening of the net, and the Czechs, after 
first reducing their trade with Jugoslavia, have now stopped 
it altogether. Hungary has followed suit, and both countries 
have made public statements charging Jugoslavia_ with 
failing to make deliveries due under the current trade agree- 
ments ; this appears to be designed mainly to jusufy a stoppage 
: of trade to the Czech and Hungarian peoples, who have no desire 
bad to suffer economic hardships in order to further the policies of 
i: the Cominform. 
C2 It does not seem probable that a Comintorm economic blockade 
Te can break Jugoslavia as long as Jugoslavia can find markets in 
non-Cominform countries and obtain industrial goods from them. 
The economic weapon appears ineffective, costly to its users, and 
. liable to drive Jugoslavia closer and closer to the western powers. 
But from the political propaganda point of view it may be the 
design of the Cominform to force Jugoslavia into such obvious 
dependence on the west that Tito’s guilt as a deserter to the 
imperialist camp will be established in the eyes of all Com- 
munists. Already he is being accused of selling to the western 
powers strategic raw materials not sold to Communist countries 
and of receiving from America machinery and equipment of 
types banned for export to the Soviet Union and its satellites. If 
the Cominform were engaged on a propaganda build-up for 
military action against Jugoslavia, this would appear to be just 
the kind of charge most suitable for the purpose. It becomes 
harder every day for Tito to continue sitting on his fence between 
two worlds ; to push him over into the “enemy” sphere is to 
the interest of those who strive to destroy him. 
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Shop Tenancies 


The Committee appointed by the Lord Chancellor to investi- 
gate leasehold tenures and the rights and liabilities of lessors 
and lessees has now published an interim report dealing with one 
aspect of the matter only, leases and tenancies of business 
premises. There is a majority report; two members of the 
committee have made separate minority reports, very much on 
the same lines, accepting the majority diagnosis but differing on 
the remedy. The committee has been concerned with the posi- 
tion of the tenant of shop or office whose lease expires or whose 
tenancy can be determined. He may be faced with a demand for 
a higher, possibly extortionate, rent. He may be faced with 
eviction. In either case, he has at the moment only the limited 
protection given by the Landlord and Tenant Act of 1927, a 
measure hedged round with exceptions. Should something more 
be done for him ; if so, what ? 

There is a problem, although it has been exaggerated. As the 
committee says : 

There is no evidence of general abuse but . . . a number of indi- 
vidual landlords are exploiting unfairly the position of advantage 
they enjoy as a result of scarcity. 

The majority of the committee would meet that situation by 
new, if temporary, legislation. Their proposals are that, subject 
to exceptions, a sitting tenant should have a prima facie right 
to a renewal of his tenancy, at a rent to be fixed, if not agreed, 
by a specially created tribunal, and that the renewal should be 
for not less than three nor more than seven years. This plan 
is worked out in the appropriate detail. 

. But is the idea behind this plan sound? The committee 
admits that it will be legislating for the exceptional case and on 
a temporary basis. There are two extreme, but logical, ways of 
tackling a condition of scarcity, in shops or sweets. One is to 
ration, which means the allocation of shops to those who have 
the best claim—administratively impossible. The other is to 
give the price mechanism its head. Anything in between will 
be a partial interference, and will produce no more than partial 
justice, which is very little, if any, advance on the present 
situation. As Sir Edwin Herbert says, in his minority statement, 
scarcities cannot be removed by legislation. Rationing of com- 
modities may share supplies ; shops cannot be so shared. What 
ihe committee’s scheme does is to transfer the opportunity to 
profiteer from scarcity from the landlord to the tenant, for, if 
the tenant has security where he had none before, he acquires 
‘a saleable asset which he did not possess before. 

The committee has not made out its case. 

































x * x 


Health Service Estimating 


__It is common knowledge that the cost of the health service in 
its first nine months was badly underestimated ; the Select Com- 
Jnittee on Estimates confirms the common impression that the 
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mistakes were the result of a serious underestimate of the demand 
In some cases, costs were underestimated as well. For instance. 
the total cost of providing a new pair of spectacles, including the 
sight-testing fee, is now 65s. 6d., compared with 40-453, under 
national health insurance. The Ministry of Health was framin 
its estimates with the handicap that the fees for the various 4 
titioners in the health service had not then been settled. 

What is less understandable is that it should have so badly 
underestimated the demand, Under the national health insurance 
scheme, only 7 per cent of those entitled to dental benefit took 
advantage of it in a year, and the rate of demand for spectacles 
was even lower. Under that scheme the patient paid about 45 
and 44 per cent of the cost respectively. Perhaps the Ministry's 
attitude was excusable. If people really needed dental treatment 
and spectacles and could get them for less than half the cost 
it was arguable that most of them would have obtained them 
The Socialist view that they could not afford to was obviously not 
true of the war period and after. But the truth is that people did 
not want to afford it ; they preferred to spend their money on 
other things. 

Even if it is accepted that the real need for some of the health 
services is greater than was apparent in the days when they had 
to be personally paid for, it is difficult not to believe that there 
is a great deal of abuse at present. Does everyone who obtains 
a doctor's certificate that he needs his eyes tested really need not 
one but two pairs of spectacles ? What one would like to know 
is how many people who have had their eyes tested have been 
told that they do not need glasses at all. Similarly, is it not at 
least a moral abuse of the health service when people obtain 
under it things like bandages and aspirin, not for any specific 
complaint but “just to have, in case...” ? 

There is, as the Select Committee says, a need for public 
recognition that abuse of the facilities of the health service “ con- 
stitutes a grave threat to their maintenance and further expansion.” 
Why, then, does the Ministry encourage abuse by its recent 
circular to hospitals about personal necessities? Why should 
people be given toothpaste, soap and notepaper, “as a matter 
of course,” as part of their ordinary maintenance in hospital ? 
The health service is meant to be “ comprehensive,” but this is 
surely interpreting the Minister's obligation a bit too widely; 
it can only encourage extravagance in those who provide the 
services as well as in those who use them. 


* * * 


Hush-a-Bye Baby, in the State Cot 


The ingenuity of the Ministry of Health passes credulity. 
There are, apparently, officials who sit like crabs in holes ready 
to clutch eagerly at the smallest pretext to issue a circular. The 
latest excuse for this greed has been provided by a baby of 
22 months, who was so unwise as to put his head through the 
bars of a hospital cot, and dislocate his neck. Notwithstanding 
that millions of babies have slept in similar cots without mishap ; 
notwithstanding that the hospital authorities are endowed with 
at least as much commonsense as the Ministry of Health, the 
Minister has advised all hospitals to see that the maximum 
space between bars is not more than 3} inches. Where cots do 
not comply with this standard they are to tie 2 inch twine netting 
round the bars. 

Poor hospitals and poor babies. But what a happy time the 
Ministry will have when the babies suck the netting and acquire 
some new disease. What scope there will be for instructions to 
sterilize the netting daily and to inject the babies with anti- 
toxins. How passionately the Ministry will be able to appcal to 
research laboratories to invent a new kind of hole which need 
not be tied up with string, or a new finger guard which will not 
get mixed up with the holes. 


* * * 


Non-Discrimination Again 


The United States Government is reported to have protested 
against the terms of the new Anglo-Argentine trade agreement on 
the ground that they infringe the obligations to avoid discrimina- 
tion contained both in the famous Article Seven of the Anglo- 
American Loan Agreement and in the draft charter of the 
International Trade Organisation. ‘There is no doubt that an 
agreement to exchange Argentine wheat and meat against British 
coal, oil and manufactures, with the sterling resulting from one 
side of the transaction carefully tied to the payment of the other 
side—or at least prevented from conversion into dollars—con- 
travenes against the hard and fast definition of non-discrimination 
laid down in the Loan Agreement. It also offends against 
Havana Charter in being concluded for five years instead of t 
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ree which that documeat lays down as the longest period within 
which discriminatory arrangements are to be permitted. Whether 

; is held to break the Havana Charter in other ways is not yet 
jar; but if not the obvious practical way out of the difficulty 
gould be to limit it to three years. 

But it is the principle that matters, not the exact technical 
jevice that will be used to evade it. It would be difficult to 
imagine a clearer illustration both of the theoretical rightness 
ind of the practical wrongness of the principle of non-discrimina- 
jon to which the American Government—or more accurately 
ihe State Department—or more accurately still, one part of the 
jute Department—clings with such rigid tenacity. Of course, 
itis wrong that the Argentines, in selling their meat, should be 
ympelled to take payment in specific British goods, which may 


| wt be what they want most or as cheap as the same goods else- 


where. Of course it is wrong that they should have to discriminate 
aginst American goods. It is not by these means that inter- 
mtional trade can be restored to the level at which it can do its 
ob of enriching and pacifying mankind. 

Everyone can say Amen with a clear conscience to these 
uguments. But the fact remains that, if Britain had to pay for 
Agentine meat in convertible sterling, none could be bought. 
dnd the further fact remains that if the meat is not sold to Britain 
twill not be sold to anyone else—certainly not to the United 
Sates. And from this it would inevitably follow that Argentina 
guld not then buy coal or oil or motor cars from anybody. Is it 
ptter to let the trade pass at the cost of discrimination, or to 
yp it (and incidentally convert the British people to vege- 
aanism) and preserve the principle intact ? 

This is the dilemma that American policy, taken as a whole, 
us such apparent difficulty in facing. The State Department, 
with its eyes on the long run, insists that it is a poor way of 
sting out sin to Compromise with it. ECA, whose concerns are 
more immediate, sees that present policies must be based on 
xisting conditions which, however deplorable they are, cannot be 
cunged overnight. It is only fair to add that the British Govern- 
nent has its eves so closely glued to the necessities of the moment 
that it does not give as much attention as it might to the long-term 
omsequences of its policies. The net result is that British and 
American ways of thinking on international trade are still almost 
wfar apart as ever they were. 
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Elections in Trieste 

A series of temporary expedients has very greatly improved 
economic conditions in Trieste in the last eighteen months. 
Grants have come in directly under Marshall aid. Indirect earn- 
ings have been secured from the handling of ECA supplies bound 
for Austria and the quarrel between Tito and the Cominform has 
directed to Trieste a certain amount of traffic that might other- 
wise have docked in Fiume. This economic background, coupled 
with firm allied administration, has encouraged the people of 
Trieste to go to the polls with exemplary order and to vote into 
being a city government in which moderate opinion has the 
majority. 

Last Sunday’s vote gave the Christian Democrats a clear lead 
over all other parties. They obtained nearly 40 per cent of the 
votes and together with other moderate parties will command a 
majority. The extremes did not fare so well. Neofascism 
secured only 6 per cent of the poll and the Communists were 
somewhat weakened by the division between Tito and Comin- 
form Communists, their division in its turn being reinforced by 
the split between Italians and Slavs. In the event, the Comia- 
form Communists, both Italian and Slav, secured about 20 per 
cent of the votes, while Tito’s adherants could only pick up 
2 per cent. The results appear to be a decisive vote for the 
inclusion of the Free City in Italy, but it must be remembered 
that the Jugoslav sector has already been virtually annexed to 
Jugoslavia, while Communist policy is equivocal. In the past, 
Russian policy supported Tito’s claim to absorb the whole city ia 
Jugoslavia. In 1948, it was the western Powers who demanded 
the return of the city to Italy. The Russians now seem to be 
pressing for a continuation of the present status of Free City. 
They have, for instance, shown renewed interest in the appoint- 
ment of a governor in recent months. 

Whatever the political future of Trieste, whether it is incorpor- 
ated in either country or maintained as a free territory, its 
economic problems will remain. Built to serve the commercial 
interests of the Austro-Hungarian Empire, strangled by the 
economic nationalism of the inter-war -years, it faces now an arid 
future as a western port linked to an eastern hinterland. The 
temporary economic assistance it enjoys today has not prevented 
unemployment from reaching nearly one-fifth of the city’s labour 
force. Concealed unemployment may be nearly double. Which- 
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ever way the people of Trieste may turn, there is no immediate 
way out of their economic difficulties. 


* * * 


India and Mauritius 


The visit of the Indian cruiser, H.M.J.S. Delhi, to Mauritius 
at the end of last month is a concrete symbol of the active interest 
various Indian government departments have been taking in the 
island. The total population of Mauritius is roughly 425,000, of 
whom more than 300,000 are Indians. The Indian official com- 
muniqué announcing the arrival of the Delhi stated: 

This visit... is perhaps going to be a unique event of its kind. 
Apart from the fact that the majority of the island’s population 1s 
of Indian origin, a large section of the population of the colony 
look upon India as the champion of peace and freedom as well 
as the symbol of their own aspirations. It is therefore perhaps 
quite natural for all sections of the population to manifest enthusiasm 
on this historic occasion. 

Moreover, in 1948 the Indian Government appointed a Com- 
missioner to Mauritius for the first time. Strictly speaking, his 
terms of office limited his activities to “ cultural” work and to 
the supervision of the interests of Indian visitors as distinct from 
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Indian inhabitants, but in fact he has had much success in 
making the Indian population conscious of their ties with India 
and in keeping Mauritius in the news in India itself. 

It is to be hoped that these signs of India’s interest in Mauritius 
do not involve anything more than the friendly concern the 
Indian Government has a reasonable right to feel in the future of 
the island. Mauritius was ceded to Britain from France by the 
Treaty of Paris in 1814. There are no indigenous inhabitants in 
the island and the first settlers were undoubtedly French. Their 
descendants now number some 10,000 people of pure European 
stock and about 80,000 people of mixed stock. Under the Treaty 
of Paris, Britain guaranteed to safeguard the interests of the French 
settlers, and it could not, with justice, cede its authority or its 
duties to any other power. There is, in any case, little justifica- 
tion for any reconsideration of Mauritius’s place in the Common- 
wealth. The Indian inhabitants are not restricted in any way; 
they share in the government and they have equal rights with 
the French settlers. Furthermore, the agitators who have been 
active in the island during the past few years are socialist not 
nationalist in their views ; to construe their speeches as pleas for 
Indian protection would be a travesty of the facts. 


x * * 


Plenty of Milk ? 


It is excellent that the chairman of the Milk Marketing Board 
should foresee the final abolition of milk rationing next year. 
Current production has been brought “almost to the level of the 
official target for 1952-3” (is this a new one for connoisseurs of 
targetology ?) and equilibrium is consequently in sight. But what 
sort of equilibrium ? Even if it is assumed that Sir Thomas 
Baxter is not over-optimistic, the market in milk and milk 
Products remains, as it was before the war, an economist’s night- 
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mare. Cows, and their owners, inconsiderately prefer sprin 
calving, Nature inconsiderately concentrates grass production in 
tarly summer, and the result is a seasonal cataract of milk : 
spread out, this year, by an early spring, a May drought sad 
good rains to follow ; but one cannot count en such luck. To 
preduce adequate milk supplies all the year round a dairy popula 
tion is needed which swells that cataract to undrinkable Bro- 
portions ; to keep it within bounds, conversely, means a September 
drought of milk. 

Technically, the most obvious answer is cheese, of which there 
js certainly no superfluity at any season. But cheese requires 
cheesemakers ; seasonal cheesemaking is not an economic pro- 
position for the commercial manufacturer, who demands a steady 
throughput of milk, while farm cheesemaking has declined almoy 
beyond hope of revival with the long abeyance of traditional skills 
and the continued shortage of labour. Condensed milk raises the 
same difficulty; unless technical ingenuity can find a way of 
employing plant and labour for other purposes in the off season 
A more promising channel would be opened up by the lifting of 
the ban on cream, with happy repercussions (by way of the supply 
of skim milk) for the livestock-rearers—a consideration all the 
weightier since skim milk powder is now a dollar import 
Authority, apart from its sumptuary dislike of luxury production, 
envisages the possibility that skim milk might be wasted rathe, 
than used ; but this hardly applies to the big dairy firms, which 
handle a good two-thirds of the total, and if waste there must be 
it is better to waste skim milk than whole milk. 

Whatever the decision on cream, however, and whatever the 
technical possibilities of helping the cheesemakers, the only per- 
manent answer lies in the price system. A sharp price drop— 
sharp enough to produce immediately noticeable effects on the 
family budget—during the flush period, and a counterbalancing 
increase during the autumn dry spell, coupled with a realistic 
price policy for other milk products, could mop up surpluses and 
eke out deficits more efficiently than any amount of administrative 
ingenuity at Dean Bradley House or Thames Ditton. 


x * * 


Tourist Dollars 


The Travel Association’s coming-of-age report expresses a 
justifiable pride in the success demonstrated by the record volume 
and value of tourisi trafic to Britain in 1948. Tourism is the one 
item in the nauenal balance of payments which shows, together 
with a deficit in soft-currency countries, a large dollar surplus, 
and is indeed one of Britain’s biggest dollar-earning activities, 


Arbitration or Armaments ? 


It is a mistake to suppose that so great a benefit as peace 
can be secured without continual exertion. A treaty cannot 
supply the place of watchfulness and vigilance. It is the same 
with treaties as with constitutions ; the former will not secure 
peace any more than the latter freedom. Governments will 
encroach on liberty unless kept in check by their subjects ; 
states will disregard verbal obligations unless they be vigilantly 
enforced by other states, just as all men will selfishly do in- 
justice if they be not kept under contro] by other men. . . 
The probable effects, therefore, of such treaties, would be to 
lull vigilance to sleep, to make the people falsely believe that 
they were exempt from the danger of war, and make them 
cease those exertions for the preservation of peace which are 
the only effectual means of securing it. Mr Cobden’s plan [that 
nations should bind themselves, by treaties, to submit matters 
disputed bet-ween them to arbitration] . . . would be very 
injurious, by making living men place a reliance on verbal or 
written national engagements, which all experience shows they 
do not deserve. They never are allowed to stand in the way of 
supposed national interests, or the gratification of national 
passions. When strong motives for breaking treaties exist, 
pretexts will always be found to break them. Were his 
invitation acted on, and such treaties as Mr Cobden wishes 
concluded, they would only add to the many useless verbal 
regulations by which in all ages it has been vainly attempted 
to dictate the conduct of nations and individuals. All such 
contrivances seem to us ing like delusions founded on 
the erroneous notion that abstract declarations can be sub- 
stituted for the living motives of living men. 


The Economist 


June 16, 1849 
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Now you can fly B F A within Germany 


Not only can you fly direct from London to Germany’s main com- 

mercial and industrial centres. NOW you can fly within Germany. 

Here are the details of the BEA German Services—a vital link in 

Furope’s business life. 

J, London — Amsterdam — Hamburg (2 4, London—Diisseldorf (5 flights a week 
flights daily each way) each way) 

2. Hamburg — Berlin (2 flights daily cach 5, Hamburg—Disseldorf —Frankfurt— 
way) Hamburg (1 flight daily each way) 
3. London — Frankfurt (6 flights a week 6. London — Diisseidorf — Munich* (Ss 
each way) flights a week each way) 

* The first air service London-Munich since before the war. 








HAMBURG 


BERLIN 





MUNICH 


BOOK NOW for your Germany trip. All information and reser- 
vations from Travel Agents (no booking fee) ; local BEA offices ; 
BEA, Doriand Hall, Regent St.,$.W.1. Telephone: Gerrard 9833. 
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putting whisky, woollens and pottery completely in the shade. It 
has moreover the advantage that no increase in its earnings, how- 
ever sensational, is likely to arouse the activities of any American 
tariff lobby. The Travel Association, having seen its last year’s 
estimate of half a million visitors (from all countries) comfortably 
exceeded, tentatively expects an increase of ten per cent or so this 
year as the fruit of expanded publicity, progress in the rehabilita- 
tion of hotels and transport, and the slightly easier international 
situation, It would be pleasant to share their optimism ; but if 
past experience is any guide the current recession in the United 
States will hit transatlantic tourism harder than almost any other 
amenay expenditure, and this is a factor which the report never 
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mentions at all. The known propensity of some hotel keepers, 
taximen and others to regard the American visitor much as their 
Continental counterparts regarded the milord anglais of the last 
century—that is, as fair game with a bottomless purse—will cer- 
tainly be even more damaging to Britain’s tourist reputation when 
a diminished number of visitors are “doing” the country on a 
budget; and the association will, if it is alert to current economic 
facts, put an increasing emphasis on value for money both in its 
home educational activities and in its overseas publicity—that is, 
of the contrary activities of the Catering Wages Board do not make 
any such campaign mere beating of the air. 

One may also hope that it will put whatever pressure it can 
bring to bear on such bodies as the Uxbridge licensing justices, 
who have just refused a licence to London Airport and so ensured 
that the first experience (apart from Customs and passport for- 
malities) of those arriving at that terminus shall be of a compul- 
sorily wineless meal and of a cocktail bar serving soft drinks only. 


* * x 


University Optimism and Pessimism 


In the arguments which revolve round the expansion of the 
universities the points of view of Oxford and Cambridge too often 
»vershadow those of the provincial universities. The Association 
of University Teachers, in its new report on university expan- 
sion, has done something to redress this balance. It has, indeed, 
gone almost to the other extreme in omitting Oxford and Cam- 
bridge altogether from the scope of its inquiries. If, however, the 
report truly reflects majority opinion in the provincial universities, 
the emphatic endorsement of the Government’s policy for doubling 
university numbers is significant and does something to counteract 
— Pessimism which is now beginning to gather around university 
affairs. 

The difference of opinion between the pessimists and the 
optimists depends on their respective estimates of the future. 
The Association of University Teachers, as the optimists, is 
confident that the reserves of intellectual talent in the nation are 
fully sufficient to support a doubling of numbers and that the 
improvements which are new taking place in the schools will 
ensure that these reserves are brought up into the front line. The 
Association has some hard things to say about the lack of buildings 
and of staff, and the effects which a continuance of difficulties of 
this kind will have upon the standards of university education. 
But they expect these difficulties 10 be overcome. pessimists, 
particularly those who are troubled by the flood of students at 
Oxford and Cambridge, are both more dubious about the reserves 
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of intelligence and about the universities’ capacity to absorb the 
larger number of students without worsening the education. 

Paradoxically there may be a justification for both points of 
view. Every precaution should be taken to protect the standards 
of scholarship and teaching at Oxford and Cambridge, even jf 
this preserves for the time being the distinctions of which the 
provincial universities are so jealous. On no account must there 
be any levelling down for egalitarian reasons, but this does not 
mean that other universities should not aspire to the same stature, 
as indced some have already achieved in individual departments, 
The fact that the Association is so confident is a reflection of the 
ambitions, the hopes and the plans which have been encouraged 
in the provincial universities since the war. It would be folly to 
dissipate all this energy by gleom. 

One part of the picture the Association has distorted. A good 
deal is said in the report of the Government’s failure to live 
up to its promises for building priorities. This is not the case, 
In almost every university more building labour and materials 
have been made available than were envisaged after the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer’s speech in March, 1947. It is true that student 
numbers have increased more quickly than was expected, but it is 
equally true that some universities have been slow in making 
their plans to accommodate them. 


* * * 


Dr Malan Shows His Colours 


The rough passage of the South African Citizenship Bill has 
forced Dr Malan and his party further into the open than they 
could have wished. The Bill has met with strong opposition 
throughout the country, and in the noisy debates which 
characterised its second reading in the House of Assembly, the 
anti-British motives of its supporters have stood out with 
unexpected clarity, The moderation and the sympathy with the 
Commonwealth which Dr Malan showed immediately after his 
return from the conference of Commonwealth Prime Ministers 
in April has apparently gone by the board. 

Unlike the nationality Acts in Britain and in the other 
Dominions, the South African Bill makes no mention of the 
additional “ British ” or “ Commonwealth ” status which in theory 
binds the inhabitants of the Commonwealth together. Indeed, 
in the debate last Tuesday, Dr Malan went so far as to say that 
such a common status no longer exists and that allegiance was 
owed to the King as the King of South Africa and noi as a joint 
King. In fact, if the South African Bill becomes law, it would 
seem that in future South Africans will be British only by the 
grace of the Parliament at Westminster. 

The Bill also provides that immigrants from Britain will only 
be able to qualify for South African citizenship after a residence 
of five years, and that even then the Minister of the Interior can 
reject applications without reason and without giving applicants 
the right to appeal. This clause—which is retrospective—is clearly 
designed to prevent the pro-British—and pro-Smuts—vote from 
being increased during the next few crucial years of the Nationalist 
regime, but it makes nonsense of Dr Malan’s protestations of 
friendship towards English-speaking South Africans. 

Set in the broader context of Commonwealth relations, the Bil! 
and Dr Malan’s explanatory remarks seem to show that the elastic 
of the Commonwealth link has now been stretched beyond the 
point where it has any binding power. The conception of the 
King as King of South Africa and not as joint King of the 
Commonwealth is very different from the formula designed for 
India. There the King was represented as the symbol of the link 
joining the Dominions together, not as a means for separating 
them. It will need incredible ingenuity to devise yet another 
formula capable of reconciling the Indian and the South African 
views of the position of the Crown in the Commonwealth. 


x * ® 


Malta’s Dyarchy at Work 


The departure from Malta of the Governor, Sir Francis 
Douglas, provides an opportunity to review briefly the progress 
of an island, always famous in war, but liable in peacetime to 
fade completely from the headlines. The retiring Governors 
term of office was principally significant for the fulfilment of the 
promise made to the Maltese in 1943 that responsible self- 
government in internal affairs, which they lost in 1933 largely 
because of Italian mischief-making, should be restored to them. 
The constitution which was duly promulgated in 1947 gave the 
Maltese full responsibility in internal affairs and the Governor full 
responsibility for defence and external affairs. It was thus 
designed on the one hand to satisfy the aspirations of the Maltese, 
and on the other to take account of the immense importance to the 
Commonwealth of the island’s strategic position. 
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The record of the Labour Government which was elected to 
office in November, 1947, shows that the Maltese are fully able 
to fulfil their responsibilities, although the set of problems with 
which they are confronted constitute as unpromising a re-intro- 
duction io self-government as could well be imagined. And the 
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fact that they are concerned with an area of only 122 square 
miles and a population of only about 300,000 does not make their 
solution any easier to a government with such meagre iinancial 
resources as are available to the Maltese. The appalling material 
damage inflicted on the island by German and Italian bombers 
is indeed gradually being made good with the aid of a £30 mil- 
lion grant trom the British Government, about one-third of 
which has so far been spent. But the £1,000,000 allotted to Malta 
from the Colomal Development and Welfare Fund will not go 


Letters to 


Recession Policy 


Sik,—There would appear to be three possible objectives of 
public policy in connection with employment: 





1. Full employment. This is a perfectly legitimate end in 
itself, and can be defended on social and humanitarian grounds. 


2. Full production. This may be incompatible with full 
employment, chiefly because of immobilities. The question is, 
really, how full employment affects efficiency ; and there seem 
to be influences working both ways. 


(a) Ir may be argued that fear of the sack is indispensable 
to discipline. This view would appear to be based on a some- 
what crude view of industrial psychology and sociology. Or 
it may be that, if full employment is associated with inflationary 
Pressure, critical shortages occur cf goods complementary to 
labour—‘ bottlenecks "—and production is thereby  dis- 
organised. 

(b) On the other hand, it seems equally likely that only 
the prospect of continued full employment is likely to over- 
come restrictive practices and “ go-slow” technique. There 1s 
No point in making the work last if people really believe there 
is no possibility of working themselves out of a job. The 
effect on mobility is complex. Full employment as we now 
experience it undoubtedly reduces mobility ; there is no point 
in changing your job, and still less in moving to another place, 
if you have secure prospects where you are. Substantial un- 
employment, however, has precisely the same effect—where 
there is insecurity everywhere there is equally no point in 
moving. An average figure as high as you suggest—7 per 
cent—would only be successful in inducing high mobility if 
there were full employment in some industries and places ; 
and, hence, “ pockets of heavy and long continued unemploy- 
ment” elsewhere, which you agree is undesirable. 


3. Stability from cyclical disturbances. This aim is not in- 
compatible with the other two, unless the policy adopted is that 

the “permanent semi-slump.” Lord Keynes's words are 
apposite here: “ The right remedy for the trade cycle is . 
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far to remedy the island’s lack of economic resources, chronic 
adverse balance of trade, and chronic over-crowding. 

The population of Malta is now increasing at the rate of 8,000 
a year, and the island cannot possibly absorb this huge increase 
let alone provide the modern social services to which the 
Government is pledged. The biggest source of employment is the 
dockyard, which in peacetime employs from Io to 12 per cent 
of the population. Unfortunately, the amount of employment 
which it can provide must fluctuate considerably in accordance 
with the size of the naval estimates and the international situat:on. 
An intensified cold war would, in fact, lessen the problems of 
the Maltese rather than increase them. Agriculture, the other 
chief source of employment, cannot be enlarged because of the 
barrenness of the island. The Government is planning the 
expansion of what secondary industries do exist as well as the 
introduction of new ones, but it is gravely hampered by its own 
lack of funds as well as the island’s lack of resources. Emigiation 
obviously provides the best solution. Here again lack of money 
is a brake on action, but a flow of emigrants has been started to 
various countries, especially Australia. It does not, however, by 
any means cover the rise in the birth-rate. 

All in all, the success of self-government in Malta is likely to 
turn on the degree of economic assistance and co-operation Malta 
receives from the Commonwealth to which its wartime coatribu- 
tion was so great. 


Shorter Note 


The Minister of Education has set up a new advisory committee 
under the chairmanship of Sir Philip Morris to keep under review 
national policy on the recruitment, training and supply of teachers. 
The committee is debarred from considering questions of pay, 
presumabiy on the grounds that this is the terrain of the Burnham 
Committee. Pay is certainly one of the chief issues in recruiting 
graduate teachers for the grammar schools. It is not, however, 
the chief reason for the shortage of women teachers for young 
children. If the committee can help here it will do a useful job. 


the Editor 


in abolishing slumps and thus keeping us permanently in a 

quasi-boom.” 

A plea for 7 per cent unemployment sounds more like a 
“permanent semi-slump” policy—a policy for bringing on a 
recession, rather than combating one. (But, it is true, your title 
can be interpreted in either sense.) 

If, however, your aim is full production, with some “ frictional ” 
unemployment accepted, your figure appears much too high. It 
may be more economical to keep a fringe of 2-3 per cent in 
idleness, if the rest are more efficiently employed: it is difficult 
to see how maximum utilisation of resources can be achieved with 
7 per cent of the community’s resources idle. 

And you are still under an obligation to refute the human 
arguments against widespread unemployment. A million and a 
half unemployed would constitute a formidable social problem 
in themselves, apart from the anxiety and insecurity engendered 
in the lives of the precariously employed and their families. 
There is no more terrible fate for a human being than to feel 
unwanted. It is not only to “ politicians seeking re-election ” that 
“such figures as these are terrifying, heretical, immoral and 
unthinkable.”—Yours faithfully, J. E. GoLpruorre 

26, Duncombe Hill, London, S.E.23 


$ir,—Surely your remarks concerning the desirability of a 
certain measure of unemployment are not only unnecessarily 
provocative, but also mistaken. For why should it be supposed 
that the reaction of the workers to the existence of a “ reserve 
army” of unemployed would be tamely to work harder? It 
would be more sensible and natural to arrange matters so that 
a limited amount of work should be spread over as long a period 
and as many people as possible. The employer can only use 
the weapon of unemployment to raise productivity when the 
workers are disorganised, as is patently not the case in Britain 
today. However appropriate the policies you recommend might 
have been in an earlier age, they have little relevance to the 
problems that now require to be solved. The consolation is that 
such recommendations help to keep in power the. party which 
refuses to allow them to be implemented.—Yours faithfully, 


94, Crouch Hill, N.8 C. D. Seymour. 
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Sir,—Your article points out that a healthy economy under 
full employment requires a greater sense of responsibility in trade 
unions and trade associations, deplores that this has not developed 
and Jooks forward to a falling market and up to 7 per cent 
unemployment to deflate costs. 


But it has always been recognised that trade unions and trade 
associations have their protective devices in a falling market— 
spreading the work by going slow and strikes on the one hand 
and price-fixing arrangements and cartels on the other. Indeed, 
a great deal of energy has gone in the last few years in persuading 
both sides to abandon these practices at a time when the economic 
circumstances no longer justify them. Is it certain that, if cir- 
cumstances did once again give them an apparent justification 
(ahthough it might be selfish and short-sighted), they would not 
prove so attractive a resort as to offset the stimulating or sobering 
effect of the renewed fear of the sack or bankruptcy? The 
stimulus will act in both directions, and to assume that the total 
effect will be healthy is, partly at least, to assume a common sense 
to whose absence you attribute our present troubles. 


Will the Monopolies Commission be able to keep up with the 
regrowth of cartels ? And will a labour force a million smaller 
produce enough, strikes and all, to meet the expanded export 
markets at lower costs ? 


It may be that the answers to these questions will suggest that 
we are not, and cannot become, a viable economic unit without 
something like a convulsion to knock some realism into our 
heads. But this makes it all the more necessary to examine all 
the prewar assumptions before advancing so lightheartedly the 
view that unemployment is a panacea.—Yours faithfully, 

S. A. D. 


Import Pol icy 


Sir,—My firm manufactures in Switzerland heavy electrical 
machinery. We have been trying for many months to import 
small electric motors into Great Britain. We told the Board of 
Trade that in 1948 we had placed orders in Great Britain for 
nearly 2,000,000 Swiss francs. The goods we bought included 
dynamo and transformer sheets, steel tubes, stainless steel and 
semi-manufactured mica and asbestos products. We wanted 
import licences for small motors for little more than 2 per cent 
ef our total purchases, that is te say for about 40,000 Swiss francs. 


The Board of Trade refuses even the smallest import licence. 
They accept foreign machinery only where it is required for 
essential purposes and cannot be obtained in reasonable time 
from the United Kingdom’s production. 


As a general rule, this policy is obviously sensible and neces- 
sary. But there is another argument which should be taken 
into account. We are free to buy where quality and prices are 
convenient. Dynamo and transformer sheets, steel tubes and 
stainless steel can at this moment be bought in several countries 
al prices equal to or slightly below English prices. We prefer to 
buy in those countries which place no insuperable obstacles in 
the way of our own sales. 


We do not mean that we should sell electrical machinery in 
England to the extent of our purchases in your country. But does 
it make common sense to keep out of your country a tiny stock of 
electric motors worth 40,000 Swiss francs and at the same time 
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endanger exports worth many hundred thousand or even over 
million francs ? . 
Forcing exports is becoming increasingly difficult. Supply be; 
plentiful and demand falling off, you should take into eae 
tion the wishes of your friends abroad. An elastic and somewhat 
liberal impoit policy would certainly be a valuable help to your 
export drive.—Yours faithfully, Hans SCHINDLER 


Ateliers de Construction Oerlikon, Zurich, Switzerland 


Colonial Terms of Trade 


Sir,—Your Note “Terms of Trade Deteriorating Further ? ” 
will tend to confirm the impression in the United Kingdom that 
primary producing colonies are receiving extravagant prices for 
their produce. The following official figures relative to the terms 
of wade of this typical British West Indian colony may help you 
to see the problem through our spectacles. ; 


Index of Index of 
Import Prices Export Prices 
1038 100 100 
1945 147 98 
1946 192 173 
1947 292 202 
1048 303 226 


The effect of the additional restrictions imposed in 1947 upon 
imports from the USA and Canada is clearly shown. Further 
increases in the prices of British exports, combined with the 
apparent determination of the United Kingdom Government to 
pay less for colonial produce, is worsening our position. 

How this state of affairs squares with official exhortations to 
improve wages and living standards in these territories is evidently 
another matter.—Yours faithfully, R. L. M. Kirkwoop, | 


Legislative Council, Jamaica 


Inter-Marriage in South Africa 


Sir,—On page 981 of The Economist (May 28th, 1949) you state 
that the South Africa Marriage Bill, which prohibits marriage 
berween Europeans and non-Europeans, is a “ flagrant travesty 
of Christian ethics.” Since this country shelters no large coloured 
community it is difficult for inhabitants of this island to compre- 
hend the consequences of mixed marriages. Your statement, 
therefore, must tend to mislead readers unacquainted with 
countries with large European and non-European populations. 

Throughout the pages of recorded history we find vast and 
tragic examples of the degeneration which sets in when two 
biolagically opposed orders of beings cohabit. The consequence 
of miscegenation is always the lowering of the natural status of 
the superior race which perpetrates this offence against nature. 

As opposed to this the service of God’s purpose upon this 
planet, as revealed by nature, is to accelerate the evolution of 
ever longer forms, a process retarded and even eliminated by the 
bastardisation of the higher forms. 

Therefore, when a church upholds the prohibition of marriage 
between races which vary widely in colour, culture and develop- 
ment it renders service to God’s purpose, and assists his handi- 
work.—Yours faithfully, ALBERT V. E. Coates 


3 Lessuess Road, Morden, Surrey 





“GOD bless the 
lady WHO SENT 
THESE STOCKINGS!” 


(quoted from an actual report) 


HE fish that we all enjoy is 

paid for in human values as 
well as in money. The deep sea 
fisherman’s hard, dangerous life is 
also part of the price—a part thathe AND HIS FAMILY pay. He does 
not complain — but he is deeply grateful for the knitted stockings, socks and 
gloves that reach him through the Deep Sea Mission... Donations, knitted 
comforts, or requests for details are gratefully received by the Secretary — 


ROYAL NATIONAL MISSION TO DEEP SEA FISHERMEN 
# R.N.M.D.S.F. HOUSE, 43 NOTTINGHAM PLACE, LONDON, W.i 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 





Bargaining Under a Cloud 


(From Our American Staff) 


ARGAINING for new labour contracts is beginning in four 
major industries, coal, steel, automobiles. and electrical 
equipment. In the last three, unions which came into being 
under the Wagner Act and the New Deal are bargaining during 
a business recession, for the first time in their existence. It 1s 


- true that the downswing is not very great. The index of indus- 


trial production, corrected for seasonal changes, fell three per 
cent in April to 179 per cent of the 1935-39 average. But for 
the week ending June 11th, steel production declined to 89.1 
per cent of capacity from the peak of 102 per cent reached in the 
middle of March. 

The May unemployment figure of 3.3 million, about 300,000 
higher than it was in April. is less disquieting than it looks at 
first sight, for the reporting date 
this year fell late enough for about 
half the rise to represent new job- 
seekers just released from school. 
But the total of those out of work 
was 1.§ million greater than a year 
ago, and the duration of individual 
unemployment is _ lengthening. 
Certain figures on employment 
are much more significant. There 
were §8.7 million Americans at 
work in May; despite some 
lay-offs in metals, textiles, apparel 
and mining, the number of those 
employed was nearly 900,000 
greater than it had been in April, 
thanks to the eagerness of farmers 
and builders to take advantage of 
the good weather. But the number 
of full-time non-farm workers was 
near’y a million and a half below 
the figure for May, 1948, while 
about a million and a half workers 
were putting in short time on jobs 
that are ordinarily full time. About 
900.000 of those engaged on jobs 
that are normally part-time wanted 
full time work. The “ lay-off rate” 
was nearly double last year’s ; the 
“ quit rate” was halved. 


Moreover, the figures that loom 
largest in the minds of trade union 
siralegists—wage rates and earn- 
ings—are moving in opposite 
directors, as they did in 1929. Hourly wages rates are still rising. 
Most of the contracts being signed today still include either 
wage increases or consolation prizes in the form of additional 
paid holidays or health benefits. But gross weekly earnings in 
April averaged $52.70 as against a peak last autumn of $54.50, 
because the number of hours worked—38.3 a week in April— 
is lower than at any time since the beginning of 1940. It is 


not surprising that labour’s attitude has a now-or-never, last-try 
air. 


Negotiations in the coming months are going to be on a com- 
pany-by-company basis. The tendency toward uniformity of 
treatment throughout an industry, encouraged in the past by the 
policies of the War Labour Board and the ease with which in- 
creased costs could be passed on, is being resisted by individual 
firms. The lead given by the big companies will, however, be 
closely waiched ; many contracts with smaller firms have re- 


NINE LIVES 











Fitzpatrick in the St, Louis Post Dispatch. 


cently been extended on a wait-and-see basis. Stoppages this 
summer in the major industries would be doubly serious, They 
would not only cut production of some basic products, by 
would also, because of the loss of wages, reduce the consump- 
tion of many goods and services, affecting industries far from 
directions, as they did in 1929. Hourly wage rates are stil] rising, 
The Administration’s effort to hasten the repeal of the Taft- 
Hartley Act by putting it ahead of the Atlantic Pact on the 
Senate schedule is doubtless an attempt to compensate the 
union leaders on the legislative front for the meagre pickings 
which may be all they can offer the rank and file this year on 
the economic front. For most union leaders, the amendments 
now under consideration, through the efforts of the bi-partisan 
group of Senators headed by Mr 
Douglas, and of Senator Ives, 
would constitute a fairly accepta- 
ble compromise. These amend- 
ments would carry over into the 
new law four features of the Taft- 
Hartley Act: the non-Communist 
affidavit, the guarantee of free 
speech for employers, publication 
of union financial accounts. and 
the requirement that unions as 
well as managements bargain in 
good faith. They also would give 
the President power, either through 
seizure, or the injunction, to re- 
strain strikes affecting the national 
welfage. It jis hoped that these 
Saas = soem concessions will win over enough 
moderate Southerners and liberal 
Republicans to defeat Senator 
Taft’s drive to retain very much 
more of the Taft-Hartley Act. 


But Mr John L. Lewis, by call- 
ing for a “stabilising period of 
constructive inactivity” in the 
mines, may once more. by alienat- 
ing moderate opinion, have made 
a compromise impossible. He is 
an old hand at inciting drastic 
labour legislation, such as_ the 
Smith-Connally Act. the Case Bill. 
and the Taft-Hartley Act itself. 
and wrecking compromises. Many 
trade unionists believe that the 
Sims amendments, strengihening the Administration’s Labour 
Bill and thus making it more acceptable to the majority, might 
have passed in the House if a handful of Lewis-influenced 
Representatives from Pennsylvania and West Virginia had been 
able to follow their personal convictions. 


The present stoppage is designed primarily to reduce the 
large stocks of coal which threaten to smother the unions 
bargaining power this summer. But Mr Lewis is not only in- 
different, but bitterly hostile, to any Congressional compromise 
which would preserve any part of the Taft-Hartley Act and has 
accused more conciliatory labour leaders of betraying their fol- 
lowers. This may have some connection with the fact that 
the United Mineworkers is one of the few unions—the telephone 
and transport unions are the others—that are likely to be closely 
affected by the provision to control strikes which create @ 
national emergency. 
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The competition between Mr Lewis and Mr Murray, of 
the Steelworkers’ Union, will also be apparent in the wage 
negotiations. Competition as to who can bring home the most 
bacon runs through union politics as a whole, but is particularly 
cear in the negotiations regarding the “ captive” coal mines 
owned and operated by the steel companies. Last year Mr 
Murray’s hands were tied by a contract in which the steel- 
workers agreed not to strike if a new agreement could not be 
reached. The negotiations failed, and Mr Murray honoured 
the agreement. After the General Motors settlement in May, 
and the Chrysler and coal settlements in June, the US Steel 
Corporation voluntarily gave its workers an increase, but Mr 
Lewis, who had pulled out a juicier plum, did nothing to destroy 
the impression that Mr Murray might have acted more 
yigorously. Now it is time for Mr Murray to try again. 


In the electrical industry, most of the contracts can be re- 
opened once a year, and many are likely to be reopened this 
simmer. In the automobile industry, the employees of the 
General Motors Corporation have received, under the present 
contract, the agreed annual productivity increase of three cents 
an hour together with a one cent an hour decrease required by 
the agreement to link wages to living costs. The Ford con- 
tract expires on July 15th, and the Chrysler contract can be 
reopened at the same time. Since the Chrysler Corporation 
was the union’s main target last year, the Ford Company was 
expected to have that honour this year, but the recent 23-day 
stike at Ford’s has somewhat handicapped Mr Reuther, the 
wtomobile workers’ leader. 


Labour decisions in the coming months will be influenced by 
the internal political calendar of the unions as well as by the 
economic barometer. The Automobile Workers’ annual con- 
vention opens in Milwaukee two days before the contract with 
the Ford Company expires, and Mr Reuther may have to talk 
tough to hold the leadership he won last year. The United 
Electrical Workers have an even sharper internal problem. In 
May, the national board of the Congress of Industrial Organisa- 
tions, to which the electrical workers belong, called on members 
who were not prepared to follow CIO policies (that is, the 
fellow travellers and Communists) to resign, and requested 
member unions to send to the Board only representatives pre- 
pared to accept CIO decisions on policy. The UEW, under 
its present control, is the key-stone of the left-wing group of 
unions. The challenge of the CIO has encouraged the moderates 
within the union. Whether, with the aid of Mr James Carey, 
aformer official ousted by the left-wing, and now national secre- 
tury of the CIO, they have gained enough strength to unseat 
the present leadership remains to be seen, but their gains are 
reported to be considerable. 


The Mexican-American 


(FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT) 


Tak horse, which made it possible for a handful of Spanish 
conquistadores to take and rule Mexico, made it impossible for 
to consolidate their hold on what is now the south western 
United States. The Indians of the plains became mounted 
watriors, too, and kept the Spanish settlements in California, 
New Mexico and Texas isolated and feeble. It took the 
Yankee revolver to outshoot the Indian arrows, and Illinois 
wire and British railroads to change the face of the 
est. Nevertheless, most of the Spanish-speaking persons in 
United States today are of Mexican origin, living mainly in 
Mexican border lands. There are between two and four 
ion altogether, and of these only about four hundred 
sand are not Mexican; most of the non-Mexicans are 
tto Ricans, living in New York City, and there are also 
2,000 Cubans, 50,000 Filipinos, chiefly in California, and 
60,000 Spaniards. 
A constant stream of two-way migration strengthens the 
uage ties of these Spanish-speaking people and to many of 
the United States is still the land not of opportunity but 
alien conqueror. Absorption is hampered by racial as 


Well as by religious and cultural barriers—Negro blood in the 
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Puerto Ricans, Indian in the Mexicans ; they have no hard and 
fast colour line themselves and resent having one imposed on 
them. In some ways, therefore, they resemble European per- 
manent minorities more closely than they do other American 
immigrants who are in process of assimilation. 

The Mexican-Americans are divided into four fairly distinct 
groups. Some 15 per cent of them are scattered in small 
settlements all over the West and Midwest, far from the Mexi- 
can border, usually in urban districts—Cheyenne and Detroit, 
for example. These colonies were founded by migrating agri- 
cultural and railroad construction labourers, or by workers in 
war industries, who settled down. They are rapidly losing 
the Spanish language and are beginning to mingle with the 
local Catholic population and to achieve status as “ whites.” 
Another 300,000 Mexican-Americans go to the opposite 
extreme: they live in the mountain valleys of the Sangre de 
Cristo range of northern New Mexico and southern Colorado, 
and are isolated shepherd peasants, rooted in the irrigated soil 
their ancestors have cultivated since 1598. 

The third and largest group lives along the Mexican border, 
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from the Pacific to the Gulf of Mexico, making up the majority 
of the population in many southern counties of Arizona, New 
Mexico, and Texas. Amongst these Mexican-Americans 
poverty, ignorance, and exploitation are to be found, but no 
suggestion that they do not belong. They were there before 
the Anglo-Americans. The fourth group is made up of those 
from the border counties, or from Mexico itself, who venture 
beyond these traditionally “ Mexican” areas into the “ Ameri-! 
can” South-west, where farming and manufacturing are both 
industries, into Texas proper and the Imperial Valley of Cali-’ 
fornia, for instance. Here they are welcomed as cheap labour 
and here they meet the worst exploitation and racial segrega- 
tion. This is in ironic contrast to the way local “ Anglos” 
glory in the Spanish origins of the South-west, and commemo- 
rate their romantic and legendary Mexican past in song and 
story, and in parish and civic celebrations. 

Old Mexico and the south-western United States form a 
single geographic region, in which there was not even a regular 
border patrol until 1924. In the years between 1900 and 1930, 
after the United States began to subsidise irrigation and during 
the long agony of the Mexicaa Revolution, a great mass migra- 
tion supplemented the Mexican settlements which had been 
ocnquered in the war of 1848. Nearly a million souls came in—! 
one-tenth the population of Mexico. Mexicans are still not 
subject to the quota limitations of the US immigration law, and 
come in today as legal immigrants at a rate of six or eight 
thousand a year. Many others slip in illegally, or come as 
seasonal farm labourers under contracts regulated by agree- 
ment between the two governments. With a nearly solid belt 


of territory in the South-west, with segregated residences, 


churches, and schools, it is possible that a permanent Spanish- 
speaking region or a national colour caste may develop. The 
indications are, however, that they will not ; nevertheless, in 
recent years the Mexican-Americans have become not only a 
sociological problem, but to some extent a political force. 
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Of all the Spanish-speaking people in the Southwest, the 
Hispanos of northern New Mexico are the most isolated by 
nature and tradition. Unlike most of the others, they are 
geographically fixed instead of mobile; 85 per cent rural 
instead of 51 per cent urban. But even these remote shepherd 
peasants are no longer immune to change. This March the 
New Mexican state legislature passed a law against racial and 
religious “discrimination” in employment, the first south- 
western state to do so. It was in the mountain village of Dixon, 
New Mexico, that a suit was started which stopped the practice 
common in the state of designating a Catholic parochial school 
as the local tax-supported school, with teachers’ salaries paid 
direct to the Catholic teaching orders of sisters and priests. 
Two years ago, the League of United Latin-American Citizens 
(organised in Texas in 1927) finally won its suit in the federal 
Courts to compel three school districts of Orange County, Cali- 
fornia (south of Los Angeles, around the famous mission of 
San Juan Capistrano) to cease segregating Mexicans under a 
state law, since repealed, which permitted segregation of 
“Indians and Mongolians.” 

Nor do the segregated schools and churches for Mexican- 
Americans which remain in the Southwest constitute, as they 
sometimes have in Europe, devices for deliberately preserving 
a minority status. English is regularly the language of instruc- 
tion, whether the pupils understand it or not. Roman Catholic 
church practice varies according to local bishops and traditions, 
but there, too, parishes designated as “ Mexican” are few and 
transitional, and often with non-Mexican priests. Spanish- 
speaking priests are a necessity, but Mexican-American priests 
are deliberately kept to a small minority in the Southwest, by 
church policy. 

Even on the border, Mexican-Americans now do not always 
choose segregation. More likely than either assimilation or 
permanent separatism is a pluralist culture to which Mexicans 
contribute anew—it was from Mexicans that Americans first 
learned the arts of the cowboy, the shepherd, the miner, and the 
irrigator. Powerful forces, not alone on the left wing, are 
coming to the aid of the Mexican-American. 

Felix Longoria, a “ Mexican” of Three Rivers, Texas, was 
killed in the armed service of the United States in World War 
Il. The only undertaker in Three Rivers refused to bury him, 
saying “white people might object.” Instead, Longoria lies in 
the Arlington National Cemetery, with the nation’s military 
heroes. And the newspaper El Continental, of the border 
city of El Paso, 57 per cent Mexican, writes of the doings of 
“ el club social Star Dust,”’ and a cowboy character in its comic 
strip says: “Honey, no volveremos a Indian Rock en el Tucson’s 
Sports Center.” 


American Notes 


Europe’s Coat—America’s Cloth 


The recession, which made it so much harder to sell 
European goods in the United States in April, is also making it 
harder to prevent Congress from making deeper cuts in the 


second year’s appropriation for European recovery. Mr Truman’s 


vigorous defence of foreign spending at Little Rock, Arkansas, 
shows how seriously the Administration takes the threat that the 
Senate may decide to cut Europe’s coat to fit the cloth of the 
American budget. The President argued, very effectively, that 
to wreck the Marshall plan just as it is getting under way, and 
to fail to follow up the Pact with an arms programme, would be 
the worst kind of false economy ; but he offered no aid or comfort 
to Congressmen caught between the devil of cutting expenditures 
and the deep blue sea of deficit financing. 

Mr Hoffman, the ECA Administrator who, unlike the President, 
is not committed to the unrealistic idea of increasing taxes at this 
time, was more candid in his testimony before a stormy session 
of the Senate Appropriations Committee. Although he is opposed 
to deficit financing, he said he would prefer that to a $500 million 
cut which would wreck ECA. This produced a wry smile from 
Senators who had noted that ECA proposes to spend $800,000 
next year showing European nations how to balance their budgets, 
and virulent enthusiasm from Senator McKellar for the sugges- 
tion that Mr Hoffman would resign if crippling cuts were made 
in his appropriation. 

The drive to balance the budget at the expense of ECA is 


ing led by conservative Democrats, even more than by Ux 
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Republicans. Senators George, McClellan, and McKellar hay 
all suggested deeper cuts than the 1o per cent proposed by oo 
Taft, while Senator Vandenberg—without committing himself 
too rigidly for political comfort on the ideal length of ECA’ 
purse—has rallied behind Mr Hoffman. There is a dan 
though, that the fire of the Republican rank and file nay he 
being held until the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act is debated 
American tariff reductions are as important to the long-term 
solution of the balance of payments problem as dollar aid, and 
every day the recession goes on stiffens the resistance against 
further concessions. 
a 


Senator McClellan’s advocacy of a cut in foreign aid js part 
of a larger strategy. The Senate has gone about pruning the 
budget with so little enthusiasm that he is sponsoring 2 Bill to 
hand the embarrassing shears over to the President, with instruc- 
tions to cut from Be 10 per cent from the expenditures of al] 
Federal agencies. ¢ hopes this might save $3 billion, $2 billion 
from domestic spending and $1 billion from foreign aid. If the 
President did not veto such a Bill—which is very likely—these 
savings might compensate for the expected drop in tax revenues 
But even Senator McClellan is sensitive about whase sheep is 
to be shorn ; the suggestion of a cut in Mr Hoffman’s purchases 
of cotton for Europe evoked from Senator McClellan a deep 
concern lest Europe be deprived of an essential raw material—and 
Arkansas farmers of an equally essential market. Mr Hoffman 
in his testimony, effectively made the point that a cut in ECA 
funds would be felt at once in the lands where the wheat and 
cotton grow. 

The reduction in ECA funds expected from the Appropriations 
Committee may be retrieved on the floor by a compromise similar 
to that adopted in the House, which cut both the appropriation 
and the time for which it must suffice. This would satisfy Mr 
Hoffman by allowing the monthly rate of spending to be main- 
tained, and allow Congressmen to take the credit for economy 
if that remains politically profitable, or for a patriotic investment 
in American markets abroad, if in time deficit spending for 
prosperity becomes respectable. But neither of these induce- 
ments applies to the arms programme, and the prospect that it 
will be passed at this session remains remote. 


* * * 
Guilt by Association 


The unjudicial procedure characteristic of Congressional investi- 
gations of espionage has hampered the work of the police by dis- 
closing their methods and has tainted those whose names were 
mentioned in the hearings with guilt by association. But similar 
difficulties have arisen in the trial of Miss Judith Coplon, the 
Department of Justice employee who is accused of espionage, 
although established legal processes have been strictly followed. 
The Federal Bureau of Investigation insisted that, if certain papers 
found in Miss Coplon’s handbag were submitted to the jury, the 
government would have to choose between exposing vital secrets 
or dropping its case. It chose the former when the judge ruled 
that to withhold the information would be prejudicial to Miss 
Coplon. The vital secrets turned out to be reports not only on 
the Communist connections of mysterious foreigners but also on 
those of well-known film and radio personalities ; much of the 
material was in the nature of gossip and there was no assessment 
of its value or correctness. 

The harm that can be done by such bandying of names was 
almost ludicrously illustrated when Mr Gordon Clapp, the respec- 
ted head of the Tennessee Valley Authority, was declared by the 
Army to be “ unemployable ” in a temporary post in Germany, for 
which he did not know he was being considered and which he 
would not have accepted. This declaration, tantamount to an 
accusation of disloyalty, was the fault of a junior official who 
perhaps took seriously the highly-coloured picture of Mr Clapp’s 
political and social beliefs presented to Congress by those who 
opposed his appointment. The army has hastened to conceal its 
blushes with an abject withdrawal and a handsome apology. 


Pe tcaetioon se iain aes ed 
“AMERICAN SURVEY ” three 


is drawn trom 
sources. Articles described as ‘‘From Our American 
Staff’? are the work of a small group of regular 
correspondents, resident in the United States. Articles 
with some such attribution as ‘‘From an Industrial 
Correspondent "’ or ‘‘From a Correspondent in Ohio’ 
are from outside contributors. Everything printed 
without attribution is prepared in London. 
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NON-STOP to 
MONTE CARLO 


NICE, CANNES or MENTON 


Whether you want to break 
the Bank or merely the 
monotony, the Riviera is 
the place, and the 33-seater 
4-engine Languedocs of Air 
France the most direct and 
luxurious way to get there, 
with a French meal compli- 
ments of Air France. Daily 
Summer services from 
London—non-stop to the 
Mediterranean sunshine in 
4 hours. Ask your Travel Agent for details; he 
will also tell you that Air France services from 
Birmingham, Manchester, Glasgow and Belfast 
connect with flights to the Riviera. 


THE 


NATIONAL City BANK 
OF NEW YORK 


Incorporated with limited liability under 
the National Bank Act of the U.S.A. 





Founded 1812 


Head Office: ¢5 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
London Offices : 


117 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.2 
11 WATERLOO PLACE, S.W.1 See AIR FRANCE 


52 HAYMARKET, LONDON, S.W.1. TELEPHONE WHITEHALL 0971 


Return fares to Nice 
London £34.6.0: Birmingham £37.18.0: Manchester £39.14.0: 
Glasgow £45.6.0: Belfast 45.6.0 





















To RAM NAYARAM and his family, life is linseed and 
linseed is life. The crop from their few acres finds its 
way to Bombay, and thence, as linseed oil, =~} 


to England. The best paints have long 





incorporated linseed oil; but Monsanto's rh 
special chemicals for the paint trade enable still yh . 
finer finishes to be produced, and allow the most 

elective use to be made of the available linseed oil. 
Monsanto's chemicals thus increase the value 
of Ram Nayaram’s crop, increase Britain’s 
‘xports and help provide you with the goods 
youneed. Just one more example of the way 


Monsanto is * serving industry, which serves mankind’ 


Monsanto makes nearly two hundred chemicals of vital im- 
portance to British industry. If you have a chemical problem 
it is highly probable that Monsanto will be able to assist you 
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The Joint Congressional Committee, now investigating the 
Atomic Energy Commission, is determined not to be responsible 
for any guilt by association and has insisted on hearing privately 
ihe cases of Commission employees who are alleged to be poor 
security risks. This is not at all satisfactory to Senator Hicken- 
looper, the Republican who initiated the investigation, since his 
political reputation needs publicity if he is to be re-elected next 
year. But he may prefer no publicity to the ridicule which the 
investigation has gained for him so far. Most of his charges against 
ihe Commission in general and its chairman, Mr Lilienthal, in 
particular seem to be damp squibs rather than bombshells. 


However, in his latest accusation, that the Atomic Energy Act 
has been violated by the shipment of radioactive isotopes to Nor- 
way for metallurgical research, Mr Hickenlooper has the support 
of Mr Lewis Strauss, one of the Commissioners. Mr Lilienthal, 
on the other hand, argues that the law prohibits only the exchange 
of information on atomic energy and that isotopes are not atomic 
energy. He is using the hearing to tell the public something of 
the scope of the Commission’s activities and of the beneficial 
rather than of the destructive uses of the atom. This may give 
some satisfaction to the members of the Senate Appropriations 
Committee, who are complaining at being asked to pay for the 
Commission’s billion dollar pig in a poke, at the same time as 
their colleagues on the Joint Atomic Committee are accusing the 
Commission of making it too easy to look inside the poke and 
of thus endangering the national security. 


Negro Votes and White Supremacy 


The civil rights programme for the Negro, on which Mr 
Truman gambled his political future last summer, is at last 
gppnne to throw up shoots in Congress, but too late to promise 

h of a harvest this year. A House subcommittee headed by 
Mr Powell, a Negro from New York, has approved a Bill banning 
discrimination in employment modelled on the New York law, 
but even Mr Powell does not expect any return until next year 
from a measure which the South, wedded to segregation, dislikes 
more than any other part of the civil rights programme. The 
Senate Judiciary Committee has also approved an anti-lynching 
Bill providing federal penalties for peace officers who conspire 
te assist a lynching. But this is scant satisfaction to the Admin- 
istration, for the Bill is not only much milder (and more certainly 
constitutional) than the Administration’s discarded draft, but also 
bears the name of a Republican, whose party will claim the lion’s 
share of the credit. 

In the House, the anti-poll-tax Bill has been held up to allow 
consideration of a constitutional amendment, a slower method 
preferred by the South, partly for that very reason. Altogether, 
the snail’s pace of the civil rights programme through committee 
lends a certain plausibility to the Republican charge that Southern 
Democrats are staging an inaudible “ back-door filibuster.” But 
there is little incentive to make haste at this point in the session, 
when every civil rights Bill must either run the gauntlet of a 
Senate filibuster or secure 64 votes to cut off debate. 

Congress, however, is not the only civil rights arena. In the 
state legislatures, above the Mason and Dixon line at least, there 
has been a heavy crop of civil rights legislation. Connecticut and 
New York have abolished segregation in the National Guard, 
Indiana has outlawed it in the schools, New Jersey, which already 
has a Fair Employment Act, has banned discrimination in hotels, 
bars, theatres, and even on beaches and sea fronts. The need of 
minorities for protection in employment is, at the same time, 
increasing as the recession makes it easier for employers to pick 
and choose. What is most remarkable is the scurry of activity in 
the seven southern States which still limit voting by levying a 
poll tax. These efforts to lower the red flag which so infuriates 
the Yankee bull may be inspired largely by a desire to keep him 
irom crashing into the South’s china shop of prejudice. In Texas 
an anti-lynching law was pressed with the avowed aim of slam- 
ming the door in the face of federal enforcement officers. 

Civil rights are also making apparently rapid progress in the 
Armed Forces, where Mr Truman is not impeded by southern 
votes, but only by human prejudice. Mr. Johnson, the new Secre- 
tary of Defence, is relentlessly prodding all three Services to put 
into practice Mr Truman’s directive against segregation and dis- 
crimination. But it is Mr Johnson’s misfortune that, as an 
organiser of Mr Truman’s victory in 1948, his enthusiasm for 
civil rights should be susceptible of the interpretation that he is 
merely more far-sighted than Congress and is already courting 
the Negro vote for 1952. 
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Colour on the Air 


In the spring of 1947, the Federal Communications Com. 
mission finally refused to allow the Columbia Broadcasting System 
to prospect in the field of colour television and thus took down 
the barriers of uncertainty that had been holding up the rush to 
televise in monochrome. Eighteen months later, the pioneers had 
staked out their claims so effectively that there was already over- 
crowding in the apparently vast new territory offered by the very 
high frequency range of the radio spectrum, where there is room 
for about 600 television stations. Naturally, longing looks began 
to be thrown at the great open spaces in the ultra-high frequency 
range (475 to 890 megacycles)), where there is room for perhaps 
2,000 more stations but which has been reserved for experimental 
purposes. Last October the FCC closed the frontier, to gain time 
to consider not only how the present range might be developed 
in a more orderly way, but also whether the further reaches of 
the air waves ought now to be opened. 


It is in the ultra-high frequency range that space will probably 
have to be found for high-definition and colour television, both 
of which, it is usually held, will require more elbow room than 
the six-megacycle bands in which regular television is now trans- 
mitted. For this reason it may be difficult to adapt existing sets 
for the reception of either high-definition or colour television, 
although a converter has been developed to enable them to deal 
with both very high and ultra-high frequencies ‘The FCC, how- 
ever, has now announced that, when the barriers are once more 
taken down this autumn, not only will the lower half of the 
ultra-high frequency range be opened, but colour television will 
also be allowed, if it is possible on six-megacycle bands, when 
converters for adapting existing sets to its reception are feasible 
and available in sufficient quantities. The established television 
frontiersmen are bravely trying to conceal their apprehension at 
this attempt to bring colour into their monochromatic lives. 


The owners of sound broadcasting stations have also reason 
to be apprehensive about the FCC’s recent attempt to brighten 
their lives. They are at last to be allowed to colour their presen- 
tation of the news by “ editorialising ”: the FCC has relaxed its 
so-called “ Mayflower ” decision of eight years ago, which forbade 
licensees of radio stations to express their personal views on 
public questions over the air, on the grounds that this would 
make it difficult for the station to fulfil its obligation to present 
all sides of controversial topics fairly and objectively. The radio 
industry has argued that this ruling is an unconstitutional inter- 
ference with the right of free speech, but the FCC holds that 
freedom of speech, when applied in the restricted climate of broad- 
casting, means free speech for the public as a whole rather than 
for the station licensee personally. The Commission has, how- 
ever, now decided that a station owner may express his private 
opinions on the air, provided he does not do it in such a way as 
to interfere with the right of the public to hear a reasonably 
balanced presentation of all responsible viewpoints. To a 
licensee who may have his operating permit withdrawn if he does 
not comply with this rather equivocal directive, his new freedom 
to editorialise may seem more shadow than substance. 


Shorter Notes 


A new wave of selling on Wall Street this week took the 
Dow Jones averages, both for rails and industrials, moderately 
below the low points touched earlier in the post-war period. 
There was no particularly disturbing news to account for this 
new setback, but the market has been impressed by the failure 
of seasonal trends to bring recovery in manufacturing output, 
and by fears that the coal mine dispute may herald a far wider 
curtailment of production in key industries—particularly steel. 
With consumer buying even more cautious, and with industry 
still trying to reduce stocks, this summer may bring a more 
general return to the prewar pattern of holiday shut-downs im 
the manufacturing plants throughout the country. 


x 


New history in insurance was made in Pennsylvania recently 
when a company delivered its first standard policy to blind Dr 
Robert B. Irwin. Until this time no standard policies had been 
issued to the blind, and at first the company will have to base 
its accident rates on pure guesswork, since no relevant figures 
exist. For the first two years the rates will be at a level 20 pet 
cent higher than for normal persons, but may be scaled down 
later. The scheme will assist materially the campaign for 


the recognition of blind people as full and independent citizens. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





Anxieties in West Germany 
(By Our Special Correspondent) 


HE economic scene in western Germany has changed swiftly in 

the last six months. Last December, the new D-mark’s future 
was viewed pessimistically by the German public. For fear of a 
gcond currency reform, manufacturers were re-hoarding their 
new stocks, the buying spree was in full swing, and prices were 
will rising out of reach of the wage-earner. The profits from 
the hoarded goods which had been unloaded during the first days 
after the currency retorm of last June were being lavishly spent by 
the new-rich. In spite of soaring production, fresh inflation was 
the main danger to recovery. 

The artificial boom is now over. The currency reform, which 
wiped out over gO per cent of the existing money, has worked 
like a delayed action bomb. The bare bones of the German 
economy are now showing. The public has stopped its indis- 
criminate buying ; its first needs are satisfied and lower prices are 
expected. Despite the immense unsatisfied demand thar still 
exists, manufacturers and traders—even in textiles and footwear 
—are finding it comparatively difficult to dispose of their stocks. 
Production statistics have only just begun to reflect the wide- 
spread cancellation of orders that has taken place since the new 
yar. Production still reached a daily average of 82 per cent of 
the 1936 level in April ; but there was a reduction in a number 
of groups producing capital goods. 

At the same time, the German industrialists now face acute 
shortage of capital, particularly of credits for rebuilding and 
replacing damaged or obsolete equipment. Some unpleasant 
accounts must now be presented. Trusting to the banks to save 
ihem, as in the past, the industrialists used no less than one-third 
of the 5 billton D-marks issued as short-term credits after the 
currency reform—for long-term purposes. Now the question has 
arisen: can and should the banks be repaid, when industry is 
desperately appealing for more long-term aid ? The Frankfurt 
Economic Council has proposed that the banks should take 
over bonds from their debtors, and perhaps issue a part of them 
0 the public, when—if ever—the capital market appears ready 
to absorb new bond issues. In any case, it is unlikely that 
repayment will be exacted out of the proceeds of fresh long-term 
aedits that are being released now. These credits will be 
coming from the counterpart fund, consisting of the D-mark 
equivalent of imports under ERP or GARIOA (relief imports 
under grants from the US War Department) ; and such credits 
an only be used for long-term projects approved by the American 
wthorities in Germany. 


A Campaign for Capital 


It would be hard to overstress the concentrated persistence 
with which the German economic and business world is cam- 
paigning for capital. The counterpart fund has become in its 
mind something like the Wunderwaffe, or miracle weapon, which 
was to win the war; and there is considerable resentment that 

ns should not be able to control its use. With growing 
impatience, the Germans regard all supervision as an attempt 
restrict their competitive power in world markets. The phase 
af western efforts to pull Germany out of the mire is over ; now, 
they argue, every regulation imposed on them has one purpose— 
0 keep down a dangerous competitor. 

In fact, a beginning has been made with the release of long- 
term credits from the GARIOA counterpart fund, and it may be 
expected that there will be releases from the ERP fund as_ well. 

far, the electric power industry has received DM2oo million, 

Mining industry DM135 million and the Reichsbahn hopes 
for another DDM200 million. In all, the investment programme 
fawn up by the Germans for the Organisation of Economic 
Co-operation (OFEC) in Paris states that DM8.5 billion will be 
invested in 1949-50. Of this sum, it is hoped that the counter- 
part fund will provide about DM2.5 billion, and about half this 
mount, it is expected, will be made available shortly. 


German planners have made cuis in the estimate of the 


amount that can be raised from the German investing public. 
German view is that there must be an injection of capital 


from outside (from American private investors, as well as from 
the counterpart fund) before the German public can be expected: 
to begin investing again. It is stressed that littl can be expected: 
from a generation that has twice seen its savings wiped out. 
On the other hand, available funds are certainly larger than is 
enerally made out, though to what extent cannot yet be estimated. 
The real strength or weakness of the capital market will not be 
revealed until—as the Allied authorities insist shall be done in 
connection with the release of the counterpart fund—some smail 
public issues are floated. 


Should Taxes be Reduced ? 


In general, the Allies and the Germans disagree on the propor- 
tion of investment funds which can be extracted from the German 
public. Though less of the national income is taken in taxation 
than in Britain, the German authorities are constantly trying to 
reduce taxation. It is their answer to the widespread tax evasion 
that has greatly increased as the consequence of foreign occupa- 
tion, the postwar currency caaos, black marketing, general corrup- 
tion, and an inexperienced civil service. But these conditions 
are passing, and it is felt on the Allied side that the future govern- 
ment of western Germany should take over the reins, and tighten’ 
them. It is, however, doubtful whether the Bonn government will 
do so. There will still remain a formidable number of Allied 
control authorities who will be blamed for interference with the 
German economy. 

It is certain that there are large illicit profits in the hands 
of some sections of the business world which should be taxed. 
out of them; unless this is done, German industrial recovery 
will still be hampered by lack of capital, however much 
is taken from the counterpart fund. The fund is limited by the 
amount of relief imports ; if these total about $900 million in 
1949-50, the fund can only provide the D-mark equivalent, or 
DM;+} billion at most. And the steel industry alone claims to require 
DMz2 billion. A great many businesses are in genuine difficulties ; 
some should be saved, while others, in the luxury trades, should 
go under in an impoverished community. But it is possible to 
point to a case where a firm of wool spinners made an illicit profit 
of no fewer than DM700,000 a month (the DM being equal to 
Is. 6d.). The opportunity for such robbery is not given to all’ 
firms ; but many repeat it on a smaller scale. 

If prices had fallen ail round, and to any considerable extent, 
it would be possible to classify the present situation as deflation. 
But it is not so simple as that. There is deflation in the market 
for consumer goods, which are now in excess of the effective 
demand. Prices have fallen, particularly those of luxury goods ; 
but demand is still in excess of supply in the case of those com- 
modities of which the supply cannot be largely increased—that 
is, foodstuffs. It is possible to say that to abolish the rationing 
of textiles, shoes and other consumer goods was justified, since the: 
supply is quite adequate. But the effective, unofficial derationing: 
of tood that has taken place is simply due to the fact that prices 
are so high that many families cannot buy their full rations. (These 
are now at a high level: the fats ration is the same as in England, 
and the meat somewhat higher.) A man has to work an hour and: 
a half to buy one week’s ration of fats ; or half a day to buy one 
pound of sausage. 


Over a Million Workless 


It is clear that the present deflationary trend, which has not yet 
ended, is due to internal causes ; it could be cured, if necessary, 
by internal measures. So far, Germany has not been affected by 
the slackening of consurners’ demand in foreign markets, although 
the time for that to happen is close at hand. Exports have been 
steadily rising, and for the first four months of this year covered 


over 50 per cent of imports ; but this rate of expansion cannot 


be expected to continue. 

There is a strong case for curing the present lack of effective 
demand by raising the extremely low level of wages. W. c : 
average wage for a steelworker is only DMr.10 (about ™® 
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an hour, it can be argued that the level needs adjustment. But 


"it is still more important to find a cure for unemployment. It is 


the existence of over 1,180,000 unempleyed that makes so poor 
the prospects of raising wages. 


Deflation or Slump 


The growth of unemployment is the most serious symptom of 
the situation, whether seen from the political or from the economic 
standpoint. The figure has risen steadily since the beginning of 
the year—though at a diminishing rate—and now amounts to 
over 9 per cent of the working population. It is a particularly 
serious development that unemployment has grown recently in 
the heavy industrial area of North Rhine-Westphalia, and that 
thousands of building workers have lost their jobs in the Ruhr, 
where the future of coal production largely depends on providing 
homes for miners. Politically, the most serious factor is that 
unemployment is greatest among the refugees from the Polish- 
administered east of Germany, who form a hot-bed for the seeds 
of nationalist, militarist revivalism. 


On the other hand, the statistics of unemployment do not mean 
that all the workless men and women have recently lost their jobs. 
The number of employed has not dropped to the extent that 
unemployment has ;isen. What has occurred is that large 
numbers of men and women who found means of making a 
living without the aid of the labour exchanges have now registered 
for employment. It may be that more of them will find work 
once the process of sorting out an extraordinarily disorganised 
population has gone further. ‘The sorting-out process, however, 
is dependent on housing, and that in turn calls for credits. In 
the end therefore, the decisive question remains whether money 
for this capital-starved country will be forthcoming to an extent 
sufficient to prevent a healthy process of deflation from becoming 
a dangerous slump. On the whole, this is not improbable. And, 
if hopes are justified in this direction, it will have been found 


that the present period will have been extremely salutary to the 
German business world. 


Belgians at the Polls 


[FROM OUR BRUSSELS CORRESPONDENT] 


So far, the Belgian general elections, due to be held on June 26th, 
have excited little interest. Budget questions are only election- 
worthy on the very broadest of lines. It was on these that the 
uneasy coalition came to grief, and there has so far been little 
attempt to place broad issues before the electorate. 


The real problem facing Belgium, if it is to hold its postwar 
place in Europe, is how to bring its fiscal system up to date. At 
present, indirect taxes interfere in a haphazard manner with prices, 


“ direct taxes are uncertain and generally evaded, and the tax- 
‘gatherer has such wide powers of entry and seizure that there is a 


general lack of desire to invest. The result is a system in which 
internal prices are unduly high. It is common ground among the 
parties that the national income is badly distributed, though the 
remedies advocated are polemical rather than potentially effective. 

The Social Christian, or Catholic party, is taking its main stand 
on the need for reducing public expenditure ; the Liberals pledge 
themselves to a 2§ per cent reduction of direct taxation ; and the 
Socialists seem likely to fight, in effect, on the redistribution of the 


Overseas Information 


To enable The Economist’s specialists to 
comment on events abroad a regular flow 
of information from our overseas corre- 
spondents and contacts is required. This 
information, and the judgments that are 
based on it, can be applied to commercial 


problems. Through The Economist 
Intelligence Unit regular reports, each 
designed to meet the requirements of a 
business or other organisation, can be 
commissioned. 


The Economist Intelligence Unit 
22 Ryder Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.1. 
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national income as between profits and property on the one hand 
and wage-earning and social security on the other. There is little 
100m in this for the Communists, who. are indeed expected to lose 
some of the 23 seats they held in the Chamber. 


The fundamental issue is over-complicated for election purposes 
In the absence of well defined party platforms, this has taken much 
of the zest out of a campaign which, with women voting for the 
first time and the clectorate, therefore, more than doubled, might 
ctherwise have been especially interesting There is some unreality 
in emphasising the defence of the franc, at a time when its defence 
has been conspicuously eversuccessful ; or about re-absorbing the 
unemployed in public works—without specifying how, in the 
present state of the capital market, these works are to be financed. 


King Leopold’s Return 


Much may happen between now and June 26th, but hitherto 
many ¢lectors are regarding the campaign as primarily another 
ballon d’essai about King Leopold’s return. This is a question 
which raises anxieties among _constitutionally-minded politicians 
and intense passions among keen party supporters, but which 
leaves the other ninety and nine comparatively undisturbed The 
Liberals offer a choice of royalist and non-royalist candidates ; 
and, since electors vote for party lists in big constituencies but may 
alter the order of the candidates within the lists, they may thus 
attract some part of the floating vote. 


In general, however, the women’s vote is thought to favour the 
(Right-wing) Social Christians who, moreover, are predominant in 
the Flemish provinces. These, owing to the Census results, have 
been given nine of the ten extra seats in the enlarged Chamber 
which is now to seat 212 deputies. In the previous Chamber the 
distributien of seats among the parties was as follows: 


Social Christians = Q2 
Socialists ii, ay 69 
Communists... im 23 
Liberals BS nh 17 
Independent Parties ... 1 

202 


In the Senate, the Social Christians were only a single seat short 
of a majority, but in the new Senate, they will have to overcome 
an initial disadvantage =:rising from the new method of seat 
distribution. 


If the women’s vote works as expected, chances seem to favour 
a moderate swing to the Right. This, unless it yielded a Social 
Christian majority, might 1esult in a coalition on the same lines 
as at present, but under a Social Christian Prime Minister with 
M. Spaak confining himself to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 
A substantial Liberal revival, however, might make possible a 
Socialist-Liberal coalition under M. Spaak’s leadership and even, 
if the vote goes heavily against the Communists, leave a choice ef 
coalition within the Chamber. 


Conscription in New Zealand 


[FROM OUR NEW ZEALAND CORRESPONDENT} 


THE issue of compulsory national service has suddenly trans- 
formed the face of New Zealand politics. It has split the Labour 
Party publicly in a way which may gravely affect its prospects 
at the General Election next November. The conscription issue 
itself is not new. Last July the Prime Minister, Mr Fraser, said 
in Parliament that New Zealand must have national service 
“anyhow,” and the Governmenr’s main proposal was revealed a 
little later to be the compulsory military training of 8,000 youths 
of the 18-year old group for 14 weeks annually. This aroused 
quick protests in Left Wing Labour quarters al] over the country, 
and apparently caused the Government to ponder on the political 
wisdom of the proposal. 


The issue therefore lay dormant, but not forgotten, for almost 
a year. However, action came at last when Mr Fraser, addressing 
the annual conference of the New Zealand Labour Party 10 
Wellington, on May 24th, declared: “ We must be ready to defend 
our country—I want my answer,” and then asked the conference 
to approve a resolution, requesting the Government 

to use all the resources of the country, including compulsory national 

service, if the Government, after exploring all the possibilities 

alternatives, is convinced that such a measure is essential for the 

preservation of our people, our country and our Commonwealth. 


The conference gave the Prime Minister an answer he had not 
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QUICKER, BETTER PARTS 
FOR TEXTILE MACHINERY 


Talking about BAKELITE plastics — especially 
moulding materials —it’s worth remembering 
that not only can they be quickly and cheaply 
turned into useful articles by a simple repetition 


selves help to increase production of 
< other articles which earn valuable 


dollars in overseas markets. Our new 
‘Topham’ spinning boxes 
(for high-speed winding of 
Rayon yarn) are moulded 
accurately and quickly in 


factory is now in production. Ask 
Bakelite Limited about plastics for 


y and quick productivity. 
BAKELITE aetd-resistant 

material by Courtaulds 

Limited, with consequent B A K E L j T E P L A ST I Cc Ss 


gains in reliability and 
productivity. 


TRADE MARK 


BAKELITE LIMITED * 18 GROSVENOR GARDENS + LONDON « S.W.I 


SCIENCE IN THE HOME 


The contribution of Hoover Limited to improved standards of living 


N the last thirty years or so, nothing has done all-round efficiency, convenient size and remarkably 





more to raise the general standard of living— 
especially among women—than the introduction of 
new labour-saving devices to the home. And of the 
many modern inventions of this type, it is difficult 
to think of any which have been more effective in im- 
proving the lot of the modern housewife than the 
famous Hoover Cleaner—both in this country and in 
the many countries in all parts of the world to which 
Hoover Cleaners are exported. 

Last year, another major assault on domestic 
drudgery was begun with the introduction of the 
Hoover Electric Washing Machine. ‘Thanks to its 


HOOVER 


low price, it is completely revolutionising the whole 
conception of washing day, not only in this country 
but overseas, and there is little doubt that within a 
few years it will be as much a generally accepted 
item of domestic equipment as the Hoover Cleaner 
is today. 

Nor should it be forgotten that other appliances 
used in the home—such as refrigerators—~also in 
many cases incorporate Hoover F.H.P. Motors. 

Thus, in the application of Modern Seience to 
domestic needs, Hoover Limited may fairly claim a 
position second to none. 


LIMITED 


Factories at: 


PERIVALE, MIDDLESEX - CAMBUSLANG, SCOTLAND - MERTHYR TYDFIL - HIGH WYCOMBE 
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originally sought...It instructed the Government to obtain first 
the views of the electors by a referendum on compulsery national 
service. Mr Fraset altered his resolution to provide tor the 
referendum, but it is certain that, if he had not made this com- 
promise, the resolution would have been defeatéd. The amend- 
ment was then approved by 600 votes to 8. 


Left Wing Opposition 


The referendum is expected to be taken in July or August. 
It seems evident that, whatever the verdict of the people, the 
result of the referendum must have a profound effect on the 
general election about three months later. Mr Fraser has said 
that he will lead the campaign for the affirmative. The leader 
of the opposition, Mr Holland, has said that, if the National 
Party becomes the Government as a result of the general election, 
it will make full provision for universal training. In the interim 
the electors are likely to see the unusual spectacle of Mr Fraser 
and Mr Holland campaigning vigorously together for a “yes” 
vote, while Left Wing Labour men, Communists and fellow 
travellers vociferously oppose conscription. The “no” campaign 
is likely to be led by Mr Langstone (the only Labour 
Parliamentarian who opposed in caucus the resolution urging 
conscription, which was taken by Mr Fraser to the annual con- 
ference of the Labour Party). 


The general reaction in the New Zealand press is that the 
Labour Government should have legislated for compulsory 
national service, even without consulting the annual conference of 
the party. But, now that it has been decided to hold a referendum, 
most mewspapers take the view that the sooner it is held the 
better. Mr Fraser, ptobably anxious to have the question deter- 
mined as soon as possible to keep it separate from general election 
issues, has said that the first business of Parliament when it meets 
late in June, will be to make financial provision for the taking of 
the poll. 


In Australia conscription was twice rejected during the First 
World War and the majority feeling of the people was considered 
to be so certainly against it that the issue was not raised in the 
Second World War. New Zealand, on the other hand, has never 
previously held a referendum on the question, either in peace 
or in war. In both world wars New Zealand introduced con- 
scription without directly consulting the electorate. All persons 
over 21, men and women alike, are entitled to vote in New 
Zealand and it is thought that the women’s votes may be the 
strongest influence against the introduction of conscription. How- 
ever, until it is seen whether the referendum campaign will proceed 
on reasoned or emotional lines it is difficult to make a confident 
prediction about the outcome. The result of the general election 
is similarly obscure. The Labour Party has 42 members in the 
present House of Representatives and the National Party 38. The 
Labour Party has been in office since 1935 and the conscription 
issue is easily the greatest threat to its unity that has arisen since 
it became the Government. 


Poker Game with World 
Tariffs 


[FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT] 


Tue tariff negotiations at Annecy are making deplorably slow 
progress. The delegations of the 35 countries which assembled 
there early in April had expected to conclude their negotiations 
by the middle of June. Last week, however, of the 275 combina- 
tions and permutations to which their bilateral discussions lend 
themselves, only 7 had been concluded. Even though it is fairly 
certain that about 100 of these negotiations will have to be 
abandoned for lack of adequate preparation, the conference will 
now last well into August—and some delegates are even talking 
of a continuation through September. The conference has entirely 
lost its momentum: communications with home governments 
are no longer being treated as “ urgent despatches ” and delegates 
are getting weary of proceedings which seem imterminable. 

The object of the conference is to allow. the 24 countrics who 
in September, 1947, signed the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade (GATT) to negotiate with 11 new countries desirous 
of acceding to the Agreement. Between them, the 24 original 
members represent the bulk of the world’s trade, both in primary 
produce and manufactured goods, and the accession of the II 
newcomers is by way of an experiment in opening the facilities 
of the Agreement to some of their lesser trading partners. Of 


the acceding governments 5 ate European: Italy, Greece, Sweden, 
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Deamark and Finland. The remainder are primary produc 

countries: the Dominican Republic, Haiti, Venezuela, Urugaa, 
Nicaragua and Liberia. Peru was invited to attend, but dectin ’; 
the invitation tor technical reasons. * 


Reasons for Delay 


‘There appear to be two main reasons why the experiment’ of 
enlarging the membership of GATT is unlikely to lead to quick 
results. The first is the fact that the acceding governmenss 
though by the act of accession they would immediately reap the 
full benefits of all tariff concessions in force among GATT 
members since September, 1947, are not prepared to make sub. 
stantial reductions in their own tariffs unless the original members 
also make further concessions to them at Annecy. This in itseif 
would not be a bad thing as trade between all GATT members 
would benefit from such new reductions. However, the country 
most affected by this demand for new concessions is the United 
States and there are no indications that the US Government 
is prepared at present to negotiate any substantial new reductions. 


_ The second reason for delay is that the acceding governments 
in so far as they have come to Annecy with a schedule worthy of 
the name of “tariff” at all, have put forward wkat in conference 
jargon is known as a “ bargaining tariff.” In other words, they 
have arrived with an artificially inflated tariff designed to start 
them off from an optimum bargaining position, and they have done 
this notwithstanding the provision that from the date on which 
they accepted the invitation to Annecy—September, 1948—they 
were under an obligation not to tamper with the tariff rates then 
in force. The Italians are substantial offenders in this respect 
Their plea is that no comprehensive tariff has been in force in 
Italy since the war and discussion at Annecy now centres on the 
choice of a prewar year to be taken as the base for the new tariff 
rates. Other delegations, however, have arrived without any 
tariff at all and are making up their tariffs in the hotels of Annecy 
as they goalong. As the delegate of one of the original member 
governments put it, “some delegations, realising that they had 
arrived at the game without cards, proceeded to deal themselves 
what they considered a reasonable poker hand.” 


The prevalent feeling among some delegations is that the con- 
ference should be adjourned until the acceding governments 
are ready to produce tariffs which can stand investigation at the 
conference table. The state of affairs in which Nicaragua is repre- 
sented by one single delegate who needs to refer each tariff detail 
to his government is not conducive to streamlined negotiation 
and wastes the time of many valuable officials of other governments. 
Meanwhile some useful work is fortunately being done in catry- 
ing on negotiations which could. nor be concluded in 1947, such 
as those between the United Kingdom and Norway, which are 
making good headway and may lead to further tariff reductions 
on both sides. The next complete round of negotiations between 
members is scheduled for September, 1950. 


Work on Special Provisions 


The other side of the conference’s work, that of reviewing appli- 
cations for relief from special provisions of the Agreement and of 
hearing complaints against countries accused of having infriaged 
the Agreement, is making equally lithe headway. There is much 
talk about the protective requirements of the Cuban textile 
industry, about Brazilian internal subsidies and abour South 
Africa’s latest import restrictions. Several ingenious suggestions 
have been put forward for the solution of these problems, but it 
is unlikely that any of these matters will be decisively tackled at 
the conference. The Czech delegate also made the usual attack 
on US export licensing policy which the US delegate countered 
very skilfully by quoting chapter and verse and demonstrating the 
extent to which US exports to Czechoslovakia, particularly of 
machinery had, in fact, increased since 1945. 


Overhanging the conference like a dark cloud is the feeling— 
now almost a certainty—that Congress is not likely to consider 
the International Trade Organisation Bill during its current 
session. This will mean that the makeshift Interim Com- 
mittee of ITO will have to sustain what momentum there 
is for at least another year. Meanwhile it is becoming clea 
that if the United States, from whom the initiative for ITO 
had originally emanated, now attaches more importance © 
other institutions as instruments of world trade recovery, the 
prospects of ITO are correspondingly dimmed. The experienc: 
of the past two years has shown that the lubrication of imtra- 
European payments and the existence of a vigorous American 
market, backed by substantial purchasing power, play a mor 
decisive role in fostering world trade in present conditions than 
a mere reduction of tariff rates. 
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his is one of the very many 
Stages where quality of the 
finished tyre is determined 
by the skill and watchfulness of 
someone working with his hands. 
cause workmanship is the 
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y the Henley Co-operative 
System, workers are rated 
tccording to the quality of their 
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Danger on the Sidewall 


If an operative allowed these small 
folds of rubber to remain on the side- 
wall they would form pockets during 
the moulding of the tyre. These 
would lead to early collapse. The 
worker whose interest is awake, trims 
all surplus rubber off to ensure a per- 
fectly moulded sidewall. 


work. As the rating rises, pay rises 


Since the scheme started, men 
and women anxious to improve 
their standard are making more 
tyres and, more important, better 
tyres than ever before. 

Extra incentive means finer 
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good tyres they have always been. 
These splendid tyres are now in 
good supply. Ask your dealer. 
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From the homely kitchen gas-ring to the 


ferocious heat of the steel-melting furnace, 
civilisation depends on gas for a multitude 
of products and services. Gas is one of the 
principal products of coal carbonisation : 
Simon-Carves coke ovens at collieries and 
steelworks at home and abroad are daily 
yielding scores of millions of cubic feet of 
surplus gas for industrial, municipal and 
domestic use, and new coke ovens are at 
present being built as large-scale gas-making 
plant for gas undertakings in Britain and 
three foreign countries. Large volumes of 
gas are cooled, washed and purified in 
Simon-Carves gasworks by-product plants. 


One of the many ways in which the Simon Engineering 
Group serves the fundamental needs of civilisation. 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 





Taking Stock of Food 


HE virtually insatiable demand which became apparent 
when sweets were taken off the ration, has been a dis- 
concerting shock to the advocates of the gradual abolition of 
food rationing. An unusually large sale of sweets and chocolates 
was expected in the first six to eight weeks after rationing 
ended, but a decline in demand to 5} ounces a week (the ration 
was 4 ounces a week) was expected to follow. Nothing of the 
kind has happened yet. -It is nearly two months since the ration 
. was abolished ; demand, in so far as a demand which cannot be 
met is measureable, seems to persist at around 8 ounces a week ; 
there are few signs, or none, of any slackening. The uneasiness 
which this experiment, and its consequences, have awakened in 
the public mind was reflected in last Friday’s debate in the 
Commons on derationing of food. Mr John Strachey, the 
Minister of Food, defended his department and cited cases in 
which derationing has worked well; bread, potatoes and jam 
are such examples. But he admitted that if the present demand 
for sweets continued, rationing might have to be reintroduced. 
To argue, as many speakers did, that since the sweets experi- 
ment has been a failure no further experiments in derationing 
should be made is, clearly, to misunderstand the matter. For 
one thing sweet manufacturers are specifically restricted in 
output by the allocations of their raw materials—in particular, 
of sugar. They are, moreover, also precluded from using the 
price mechanism to equate supply and demand. It follows that 
unless the Ministry of Food had opened the operation by assess- 
ing the market accurately, the derationing of sweets was a 
gamble. 

Such adventures have lessons, and the evident lesson of this 
experiment is its revelation of the unhappy ignorance on the 
part of the Ministry of Food of such matters as consumer 
behaviour and consumer choice. The inter-relationships of 
demand for different foodstuffs were complex even in a free 
market. But these inter-relationships have been further 
complicated by the effects of food subsidies and artificial retail 
prices. It would, presumably, no longer be claimed that the 
different prices of such different foods as butter and margarine 
accurately reflect their relationship in terms of consumer choice. 
If butter were derationed, but the subsidy to its retail price 
continued, it might well happen that the demand would 
be much higher than prewar experience would suggest. 
For ten years consumption habits in Britain have been deter- 
mined by the ration book rather than by the purse ; over this 
period money incomes have risen and food has been kept cheap. 
Ten years may be a long enough time to change individual 
scales of preference, or it may not ; but the Ministry of Food 
would have been well advised to investigate the possibility. 

When rationing is abolished piecemeal further complications 
arise, since some foods are substitutable for some other foods. 
The demand for unrationed eggs may well be higher when 
meat and bacon are rationed and in short supply than it would 
‘be if they were plentiful. There are many other such examples. 
They do not alter the fact that if total income does not rise, 
consumers cannot imcrease their purchases all round unless 
prices fall. It would be useful to discover what economies the 
public is making to meet this high expenditure on sweets, now 
estimated to be running at £180 million a year. It is only ten 
weeks since the prospect of an extra 4d. a week on the food bill, 


arising from the restriction of subsidies, was greeted with some 
dismay. In this article, however, it is not intended to discuss 
changes in consumers habits, but rather to see whether the time 
has come for a full review of Britain’s food policy, with par- 
ticular reference to such changes. 

An indication of the available supplies of foodstuffs in Britain 
can be gleaned from a study of consumption levels during the 
past few years and from the current stock position. Table | 
shows the annual consumption per head of population for the 
main foodstuffs since 1943 compared with prewar. From this 
it can be seen that the two chief deficiencies are meat and sugar 
and that the two secondary deficiencies (apart from pulses and 
nuts) are eggs, and oils and fats. All the other foodstuffs are 
more or less back to prewar level ; some, notably dairy products 
(including milk), fish, potatoes and grain products, are con- 
sumed in much greater quantity than before the war. If con- 
sumption is measured in calories, then the current level is only 
one per cent less than prewar ; no doubt the average British 
stomach would disagree with this statistical estimate. The 
average protein intake is higher than before the war—even the 
quantity of animal protein is approaching the prewar level—but 
in fats there is still a serious deficiency. The consumption 
figures suggest that, apart from meat and sugar, British con- 
sumption is approaching prewar quantitative levels, though not 
necessarily the prewar pattern. 

The Ministry of Food still refuses to publish any information 
about its stocks. The estimates for the past four years given 
in Table II have been calculated from published statistics of 
production, imports and consumption of the main foodstuffs, 
and have been related back to prewar estimates of importers’ 
stocks. They are unofficial estimates, but they probably give 
a reasonable indication of the movements in Ministry of Food 
stocks. They include one particular source of error which has 
only recently become apparent. The consumption figures pub- 
lished in the Monthly Digest of Statistics were, until recently, 
taken to be equivalent to deliveries from the Ministry of Food 
stocks. The Central Statistical Office has now defined those 
figures more accurately, and it appears that they include adjust- 
ments in wholesalers’ stocks. But such adjustments are not 
likely to be large except when changes in rations occur. Com- 
pared with a year ago, there has been a notable improvement in 
the stock position for most foodstuffs. There are ample supplies 
of wheat and flour in the country, and adequate quantities of 


_ butter, margarine, and cheese. The smaller stocks of meat 


reflect the hold-up in shipments from Argentina. But larger 
imports were received in April, and the new agreement with 
Argentina should ensure a reasonable supply during the rest of 
the year. The sharp fall in stocks of corned beef 
explains the recent substitution of carcase meat for corned beef 
in the weekly ration. Stocks of bacon are improving, but are 
not yet back to their 1946 level, while the reduction in imports 
of dried eggs from the United States has cut these stocks toa 
minimum. Tea stocks are increasing and should, if the ration 
is kept down to its current level, rise still further during the 
year. Stocks of sugar, while smaller than in 1948, are still 
heavy ; they continue to reflect the large purchases made by the 
Ministry of Food—at the peak of the market—some 18 months 


ago. 
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On the whole, Britain’s food stocks are showing improvement. 
On April 1st there was at least a month’s supply of each of the 
uffs listed except margarine (which in any case is pro- 
duced domestically {rom imported vegetable and marine oils, 
naterials of which there is no longer a severe shortage). Owing 
io the seasonal nature of most food imports, it cannot be argued 
om these figures that the ration of any one particular food 
ould be increased. Large stocks may represent large seasonal 
imports to meet consumption in the coming months. Or, as 
with sugar, they may reflect a particular buying policy adopted 
by the Ministry of Food. These qualifications do not, however. 
validate the general statement that Britain’s food stocks look 
guch more satisfactory now than they did either last year or 
two years ago. 
* 

What, then, of the future course of supplies ? It must be 
sumed that the dollar problem will persist for many years so 
that Britain’s future supplies can be considered assured only if 
hey can be drawn from those sources which will accept sterling 
inpayment. ‘Table III shows the percentage of food consumed 
in the United Kingdom which was produced at home. For 
most items the percentages in 1948 were higher than before 
the war, but for fats, sugar, and eggs these larger 
proportions reflect in part a smaller total consumption. 
The proportion of home-produced flour and other cereal pro- 
ducts has increased ; so, too, has total consumption. The pro- 
portion of home-produced cheese consumed last year was still 
well below prewar level ; meat still slightly below ; eggs and egg 


Table I.—Britisu Foop Consumption 





i | Partly 
Prewar 1940 | 1943 | 1944 1945 | 1946 [1947-48 FON 
1948-49 
Anaual Con ” 
in Ib. per 
ary prod k | 
sohds) .. . - 38-3 38-2 50-0 49-0 49-8 49-4 48-0 50-1 
Meat (edible weight)... | 109-6 | 98 86-4 96-1 86-6 89-9 74°8 | 70-8 
Fish, game, poultry, ete. | | 
(edible weight) ..... 32°8 | 22-7; 21-6 23°5 27-8 | 34:3 37°7 | 38:0 
fegs and egg products | ' | ' | | 
(shell egg equivalent) 24-0 | 22-5 22-1 23-2, Wh, 21-2 21-3) 22-3 
Qs and fats (fat con- | 
tent)... ‘ 45-3 41-2 38-1 38-9 37-0 47 35-6 | 40-0 
Sugar and syrup (sugar 
WED nncwsccsce | 208°9 77-6 71-6 75-7 74-1, 79-3 88-0 91-6 
a wee 176-0 | 172-2 «= 252°9 | 282-2 274-9 , 293-2 257- 280-0 
Pulses and nuts sok 9-6 6-9 6-0 71 6-4 6-7 6-0 6°3 
Tomatoes & fruit (fresh 
emtivalent).... 22... 141-5 108-0 17°9 , 93°5 90-8 105-5 138-4 143-3 
egetables 2. 107-4 98-5 117-1 | 124-7) 127-1) «115-8 «111-8 | 118-0 
(ain products ....... 210-1 225-7 247-7 251-1 256-3 | 236-0 242-7 | 252-8 
Nees ot dace 14:7 15-6 4-5 12-8 13-7 15- 14-5) 14-6 
—_ Daily Intake i j 
ems. head ; | \ { 
Protein :-— ad { i 
MDa cnccee 1 42-7 38-5 39-8 | 41-4. 42-2) 44:3) 41-0] 41:0 
Vegetable... 2... | 37-2) 40-7) 45-6) 45-9 47°95) 45-7 46-1) 47-9 
2 79-9 79-2 85-4 87-3 89-7 90-0 87-1 88-9 


Fats (from all sources) | 130-2 120-7 115-5 123-9 116-1 | 111-9, 104-8 110-0 


Tora. Ewercy Vatve ; 
BO ic ves a 3,000 2,810 , 2,860 3,010 2,940 | 2,890 2,860 | 2,990 


Table 11. —Estimatep Foop Srocks IN GREAT BRITAIN 


(000 Tons) 


Current 
{ Average | Stock, 


i i i pri ‘eekly Number 
| April 1, April 1, | April, | April l, Weekly} 
‘ 1949 Com- of 
| a oe ei suinptioa® Weeks 
| Suppivt 
Wheat... | 695 | 426 835 | (1,036 | «107-5 9} 
PI ies Soe 214 308 412-1022 4 
TE litisks,.. vanen0e 2 ll 14 23 5-2 4} 
seuiae | 9 24 26 mn | 19 3h 
mm 15 23 2 30 Hd: {2 
al feapease) oso... 318 100 185 | 165 27-5 s 
(eamned, comed) 160 118 inl 2 26 | 10} 
i and ham... oe 6... { 3i 9 20 «| 22 3-4 6 
oP fried) ul 19 17 3 0-2 | 2 
Tae 2) °e 48 45 “A 3-5 15 
MDG eine. coca: | 3m | 47 | 695 57) 476 | OD 
te 5 


+ As at April 1, 1949. 


* January to Mareh, 1949. 
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products only slightly above. These figures suggest that British 
agriculture should concentrate more on livestock products, and 
that it may be more economic for Britain in the long run to pro- 
duce cheese rather than to sell a large quantity of liquid milk. 
But a policy for British agriculture cannot be divorced from 
the long-term import programme. Table IV shows imports of the 
main foodstuffs and their chief sources of supply. Britain is 
suill largely dependent on Canada for wheat, though imports 
from Australia are increasing ; it is of little value to curtail 
Britain’s domestic grain production unless Canadian imports can 
be paid for in the future. Butter comes from sterling sources 
and, with production in Denmark and other European countries 
approaching prewar quantities, there should be little anxiety 
about prospective supplies. Cheese, although largely a sterling 
product, is also imported from the United States and Canada as 
well as from Europe. Australia and New Zealand cannot be 
expected to expand their output of butter and their output of 
cheese simultaneously, so that unless trade with the western 
hemisphere can be put on to a permanent footing, the deficiency 
in cheese supplies may be made good only by developing home 
production. Adequate meat supplies depend on the develop- 
ment of home production and on the establishment of more 
stable trade relations with Argentina. Imports of bacon should 
increase rapidly within the next eighteen months as output 
expands in Denmark, Holland and Britain ; but some marginal 
supplies may still be required from Canada. The same is true 
of eggs. In spite of increased home production of sugar and 
in spite of sugar-growing development in colonial areas, Britain 











Table ITI.—PrERCENTAGE HoME-PRODUCED OF Foop CONSUMPTION IN 
THE UNITED KINGDOM 
45 ea reeteeet 


| Percentage Home-Produced 


Commodity Group | oe rae 


| 1934-38 | 1943 | 1947 (Provi- 

| | sional) 
Flour and other cereal products .......... | 12 | 28 j 27 | 21 
Fats (butter, lard and margarine)(a)....... { 7 7 ll 14 
SORE, «ind MSAN Se ed 8S J4SGAd «Vio ON 18 25 26 } 29 
Meat (including bacon) (edible weight)..... 45 41 37 | 44 
Fish (including canned) (edible weight) .... 85 76 77 j 81 
Eggs and egg products (shell egg. equiv.) .. 60 46 48 61 
MONIC Rs 5 0 Sad bok scnketeees “o4n50 100 100 100 100 
CER i See ens osc Sia cenles eae 70 47 47 75 
TOW IE hid és < oad. ey bas Web bo oae Fee ®k 61 46 37 68 
Css Sia:s xascetad sie Shae S0'thog tens 24 12 & 15 
PRINS SCs cae e hive cst ee ct tee ekees 94 | 100 98 96 
Other: vagetallegss . .0 iisiicbe indie + 0's pois | ee 98 93 93 
Fruit (including tomatoes) ..............- 26 | % % 32 


(a) Marine oils from British fisheries counted as home-produced except for 1934-38. 


Table 1V.—BritisH Imports oF Foop 














(000 Tons) 
1938 | 196 | 1947 | 1968 | Jan-Mar. 
| | |” 1949 
| Wheat: | j 
Wha sida wide ids 5,081 | 3,372 | 4,194 | 4,233 1,104 
BOND ins 0: te dashasaet | 1,550 aa | did 772 169 
Gabddh.....cctcertenes | 1449 2,884 3, 3399 | 30 
ASNNAE ..< okiwaie kiake 29. 112 105 ow 
Flour } 
» |” pS EES cee pee 4 | 384 535 894 gil 120 
Australia. ....sccsssseees | a 3 | wl wm | 9 
Na alin acnaee ah | 183 “3 | 661 636 ll 
Butter: | 
eR iis Sida Bsa tale od dK | 476 | 211 | 216 273 
New Zealand ........2-0- 130 | wi 120 136 50 
EN An aoe, ko wee 90 66 73 
es PEO Ore TT TTT 118 | 44 ww 53 ll 
Cheese : | j 
Paha 8 Es. me | le | 1s? | 55 
New Zcaland ... 0.0... se | | 3 | 8 
FE RR nS Se te | 49 60 25 6 
Meat: | 
Wetel 63. eéiwars : ite obEE 1,058 939 j 1,008 835 142 
BOGEN bn scecs tinge 541 112 378 eas | 58 
Stale. 2... 1s | 990 | 6 133 | 
New Zealand ......-.+05: $465.45: Bb S81 3465 | 42 
| Bacon and Hams; | | 
el CRASS: gp ogggl> fo Saige ORES ee 135 24 
CANOES 6 andivsi sie civds i 644 | 131 | 98 7 
Ds dnd inden ee 169 Ww } 33 24 14 
Shell Eggs : \ t | 
Total..... | 191 | 6 | 80 107 45 
Canada... j 1 27 i 38 32 6 
Donel... 28h 66 6 | 15 | 31 21 
Tea: | | 
DE is xecenn snk ens * a 178 174 | 185 56 
India and Pakistan ....... { 1%) | 104 118 { 132 i 46 
Gdedam, . 4530302865 «bbe 445 | 75 | 64 9 | 46 8 
Sugar: | 
Bebe CHASE, 2,369 1,469 | 1,872 1,913 al 
Cie. isc tivaicis - cede wl 737 1,131 794 41 
ST , OO So 6 hick oN 175 | 250 238 } 256 34 
Buttedhia 250560 Ea ' 381 5 | 21 19 0 
Mauritius ......... penis a: BOR bee { 7 | 173 3 76 
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is still heavily dependent on Cuba and San Domingo—both 
dollar sources—for its supplies and is likely to be so for some 
years to come. To assure an adequate supply of sugar, there- 
fore, presents a special problem. 

The foregoing survey does not suggest that the British pros- 
pects for food imports are at all desperate. The supplies from 
sterling sources of certain foodstuffs (meat and dairy produce 
from Australia and New Zealand, other foodstuffs from certain 
colonies) are assured by long-term contracts. Promising con- 
tracts are being negotiated with European countries. Projects 
are in hand to develop the capacity of some undeveloped areas— 
Northern Australia as a meat producer, East Africa as an addi- 
tional source of vegetable oils. A working agreement with 
Argentina seems to have been discovered at last, and it is not 
improbable that some form of trade agreement may be arranged 
with Canada. 5 

But, if the critical food shortage in this country has passed, 
it is time to attempt a general review and work out the outlines 
of a co-ordinated policy. Food policy in the last few years has— 
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unavoidably, perhaps—taken the form of a series of st 
measures, devised to meet emergencies as they arose. An in. 
tegrated policy will require to take into account the character 
of demand, the fact that demand is not static, and the fact that 
demands for some foods are to some extent interdependent 
Consumer preferences—considered in the framework of sub- 
sidised prices, if the price subsidies are to be permanent—yilj 
need to be studied and brought into the general account, too ; 
what will happen if one food or the other is taken off the ration 
ought not to be a matter of pure conjecture. 

On the side of supply, it is time for the probable, and the 
possible, sources to be brought into relation to one another and 
reduced to a coherent picture. Food policy, import policies, and 
the future development of British agriculture need to be con- 
sidered together and in proportion ; there are too many signs 
that they are worked out independently and apart. As each of the 
separate phases which at present make up food policy falls into 
better focus, the need to view food policy as a whole becomes 
more evident and more imperative. 


Business Notes 


Markets’ New Low 


The stock markets early this week made a half-hearted attempt 
to stage a rally after their steep decline of the previous few weeks, 
but the effort has been barely sustained. The ordinary share index 
of the Financial Times, which last Friday broke through the 1947 
low of 104.2, recovered on Monday to a fraction above that level— 
only to subside again immediately by a full point to 103.4, its 
lowest since the war. At the moment of going to press, it is a 
little above that figure, but few people believe that this marks 
the limit of the decline, despite the feeling that, after so sustained 
a phase of weakness, a technical rally is overdue. The steadier 
tendency early in the week reflected the disintegration of the dock 
strike and the recovery shown by the May figures of exports. But 
a market which now has its eyes firmly fixed upon Wall Street 
and upon the barometer of impending recession cannot be 
heartened for long by evidence of past achievements. Hence its 
response to announcements of good profit figures by industry is 
now always strongly tinged by fears of what will happen to profits 
in the future. In such circumstances, indicators such as the 
latest employment returns, disclosing a decline of 20,000 in the 
figure of registered unemployed in the four weeks to May 9th, 
merely make the stock exchange a shade less pessimistic, and are 
not construed as any reason for optimism. Lately, indeed, 
London has been exhibiting a sympathetic response to Wall 
Street which had been lacking ever since the technical divorce 
of the two centres was accomplished by exchange and other 
controls. Tuesday’s renewed decline in London followed the 
overnight break in Wall Street, and the steadying of London 
Prices since has synchronised with a Wall Street rally. 

Gilt-edged prices have also eased, but throughout this phase 
of sliding equity markets, and especially in the past week, the 
weakening of gilt-edged has by contrast been very moderate. 
It is true that, except during a phase of real apprehension and 
of a general drive for liquidity, threatened or actual business 
recession tends to produce an inverse movement between equities 
and gilt-edged securities. But, in present circumstances, there 
are two reasons why a slump in industrials might have adverse 
repercussions on gilt-edged. The first is the distortion which the 
weakness of equities is causing in the pattern of yields to which 
investors have become accustomed. The fall in equities is a 
natural response to the expectation of falling profits; but the 
effects of EPT in the past and of dividend limitation now have 
been to establish, in many important companies, a bigger cushion 
than is customary between current profits and current dividends. 
Hence a decline in equity prices which may not be adequate to 
discount the fall in profits may still begin to make some divi- 
dend yields look relatively attractive by comparison with gilt- 
edged. The second possibility of a repercussion upon the gilt- 
edged market arises from the difficulties which the present malaise 
18 creating for the new issue market, since an obstruction in the 

_of new issues is almost bound to increase industrial selling 
of gilt-edged. Indeed, this has been cited as a reason for the 
slight weakening of short-dated bonds during the past week. 


The market has also reflected another aspect of the same relation- 
ship. The Imperial Tobacco Company, as is well known, was 
prevented by the Daltonian bonus issues tax from fulfilling its 
intention to fund a part of its floating indebtedness by a large 
equity issue. This week it has been rumoured that, with the 
bonus tax out of the way, the company is again preparing to 
approach the market—but this time with a preference issue, which 
rumour put at £20 million in 4 per cents. Discussion of this 
possibility not only provoked a sharp fall in many leading indus- 
trial preference issues, but cast its shade over the gilt-edged 
market, 


* * * 


Exports and Dollars 


Britain’s export trade showed some signs of recovery last 
month from the sharp fall experienced in April. The total value 
of exports rose by £14 million to £1515 million, though it still 
did not regain the level of the first quarter. If, in fact, allowance 
is made for the different number of working days in the various 
months, the May figure was no more than that of December. 
This rather limited recovery—the daily rate last month was only 
1} per cent above the April level—is far from reassuring when 
viewed in the context of general developments of the world 
economy. Britain’s import bill is still very high, and in May 
reached the all-time record of £195 million ; in the two previous 
months it totalled £190 million. The adverse trade balance de- 
clined by £7 million last month to £38 million, but it was still 
well above the monthly average of £21 million for the first quarter 
of 1949. 

But the most disquieting feature of the trade figures is the 
decline in exports to dollar countries. This decline will not be 
easy to reverse. The system of centralised purchase still prevents 
Britain from reaping any benefit from the fall in commodity prices 
in the United States, and British exports to America are having 
to meet price competition from domestically produced goods. 
American imports from Western Europe in April fell by £5,000,000 
to £14} million—imports from Britain alone declined by over 
£2,000,000 to £3,525,000—and this trend is likely to be accentuated 
as the recession in the United States develops. As part of the 
attempt to increase exports to dollar markets, the formation 0 
the expected Dollar Exports Board under the chairmanship of Sit 
Graham Cunningham was announced this week. The Board is 4 
non-Government organisation and will be financed by industry. 
Its members include authoritative representatives of industry, com- 
merce, finance and the TUC. The British Government has 
promised to consider urgently any representations which the 
Board may make. 

The creation of the Board follows the work carried out by the 
preliminary committee under the chairmanship of Sit 
Clive Baillieu. No plan of operation has yet been worked 
out ; clearly, among other measures, the Board will make recom- 
mendations about the allocation of raw materials to those manu- 
facturers who are exporting to dollar markets, while the Financial 
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jsory Committee on Dollar Exports set-up by the Governor 
= Bank of England will be available to give advice on financial 
ects of any problem which arises. That committee is repre- 
gated on the Dollar Exports Board by Sir Charles Hambro. 
It is unfortunate that this New organisation has come into being 
gaa time when the American market is entering a most difficult 
Some of the factors which limit exports to the dollar 
markets derive from a deep-rooted attitude in the trading com- 
gunity, which a new high-level board will be unlikely to remove. 
Others are inseparable from problems so fundamental to the 
Fritish economy that advice from the Board is unlikely 10 solve 
thm. But it is right to make the altempt. 


* o * 


Trade Talks in Progress 


Three sets of Overseas trade negotiations between the British 
Government and Sweden, Spain and India, are now in progress. 
When a trade agreement for 1949 was signed by Sweden and 
Britain last December, a record year of trade had just ended. 
But since then the trend of payments between the two 
countries has been running counter to expectations. Sweden’s 
trong inducement for purchasing sterling goods last year 
was its own sudden dollar shortage. At the cost. of 
depleting its sterling balances by some £11 million to little 
more than £20 million, Sweden in 1948 had become Britain’s 
test European customer; its purchases from Britain totalled 
{s8.6 million and its exports amounted to £55.3 million. The 
reuhant fall in Sweden’s sterling holdings last year was de- 
iberately planned, and was expected, moreover, to continue. 
Instead, in the first six months of this year, Sweden’s sterling 


talances have been rising—a rise which is attributed by Britain 


wa somewhat cautious issue of import licences in Sweden for 
British goods. At the time of the negotiations last December, 
everal million pounds’ worth of import licences had been issued 
by the Swedish import authorities, which had not then been used 
ty Swedish importers. Owing to fears that the outstanding 
leences would involve an excessive sterling commitment, the 
mport plans for 1949 were scaled down ; but even this reduced 
level of purchases has not been attained. The fact that Britain 
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18 at present running a deficit with Sweden is the more un- 
expected since Swedish export prices, in particular of pulp and 
umber, have fallen since the beginning of the year. It is difficult 
10 see how the present talks can result in any renewed ex- 
pansion of trade while Swedish importers, complaining of high 


British prices, are reluctant to purchase all they could import 
under the agreement. 


In the talks now taking place in Madrid to assess the likely 
course of trade between Britain and Spain in the twelve months 
from July ist, the British negotiators face a very different problem. 
Phe Spaniards are anxious to increase their imports from Britain, 
but there is relatively little they have to offer in exchange. Their 
citrus fruit is too expensive, but Britain has been buying con- 
siderable quantities of potash and iron ores. Such demand as at 
present exists for British consumer goods in Spain is being 
stifled by import restrictions. Britain is being asked to supply 
instead increased exports of capital equipment, fertilisers and 
heavy chemicals, but can scarcely do so while such goods are 
in relatively short supply. 


Talks with India to determine Indian drawings from the 
sterling area dollar pool in the coming twelve months started this 
week at the official level, pending the arrival of the Indian 
Minister of Finance and the Governor of the Reserve Bank of 
India. Agreement upon India’s dollar drawings in the coming 
year ought to be reached without undue difficulty. But, as a note 
in The Economist explained on May 21st, India’s immediate 
problem—almost more acute than its shortage of dollars—is to 
find additiona] sterling, since at the end of the first twelve 
months of a three-year agreement it has already eaten into the 
sterling releases foreseen for the second year. In fact, the talks with 
India, Sweden and Spain all illustrate in different ways the 
foreign trade problem looming ahead for Britain. Exports to 
India can be sustained only by increased releases from past 
sterling accumulations. Exports to Spain could at any moment 
be increased if Britain were prepared to accumulate pesetas. But 
exports to Sweden could be increased only by lowering prices. 
Total export figures would easily be maintained by granting addi- 
tional facilities to Spain and India—and all the other soft cur- 
rency countries. But to do that would be to confuse the substance 
of successful exporting with its shadow. 








Eastern Enterprise 


For over three hundred years men of enterprise and initiative 
have engaged in trade with the East. For nearly a century The 
Chartered Bank of India, Australia and China has supplied them 
with the specialised banking services that this trade demands. 
Today, in addition to these services, the Bank's wide network of 
hes ensures that a wealth of information on local needs for 
Products and services is readily available to customers. Those planning 
to enter the markets of the East are cordially invited to discuss their 
problems with the Managers of the Bank in London, Manchester or Liverpool, 


THE CHART ERED BANK OF INDIA, AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1853) 
HEAD OFFICE : 38, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 
Manchester Branch : ¢2, Mosley St., Manchester 2 Liverpool Branch > 27, Derby 

» Exchange Buildings, Rumford St., Liverpool 2 ¢ West End (London) Branch : 

4, Charles 11 St., London, S.\W.r oe New York Agency = 6§, Broadway, New York 
Associated Banking Institution in India : The Allahabad Bank Ltd. 

The Bank’ C yy n itish management directed from London, serves 
INDIA . Pamuauenia onan cmanen « SINGAPORE AND FEDERA THON 
e MALAYA « NORTH BORNEO AND SARAWAK e INDONESIA e FRENCH 
INDO-CHINA © SIAM e THE PHILIPPINE REPUBLIC e HONGKONG 
% i CHINA e JAPAN | 
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A complete, modern banking group with 
connections al] over the world and with 
a specialised knowledge of conditions 
affecting trade and finance both at home 
and abroad from an experience gained 
during two centuries of banking. It is a 
banking group, moreover, giving indi- 
vidual attention to the particular require- 
ments of its customers. 
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Argentine Dilemma 


The new Argentine agreement, expected to be signed on 
Tuesday, will have to withstand onslaughts from both the 
American Government and Argentine meat producers. The 
American attack—which is discussed in a Note on page 1130— 
has been launched officially in the interest of freedom of trade ; 
unofficially, it is perhaps not unfair to see in it an attempt to 
preserve what was traditionally a market for American 
petroleum products. The meat producers’ attack is against 
the low price. Britain has agreed to pay £97 los. a ton, or 
nearly 30 per cent higher than the price agreed to in the Andes 
agreement. The Argentine farmer will, in fact, receive only half 
of this price, 65 centavos per kilo live weight at the official rate 
of exchange; the remainder will be shared between the meat 
packers and the Argentine Institute for Export Promotion. The 
farmers claim that they cannot produce animals of the quality 
required for export at less than 97} centavos a kilo; packers 
for their part, have been asking for 80 per cent more than the 
share they have been assigned. 

Costs of production and of slaughtering and packing have 
undoubtedly risen sharply in Argentina in recent years ; this has 
been caused by internal inflation as well as by the new social 
legislation. It is only recently that the Argentine Government 
has begun to view with alarm the declining agricultural output 
of the past three years; and now that the Government is 
taking steps to arrest this downward trend, it is unlikely that it 
has fixed prices to its farmers at an unprofitable level. There is 
certainly no evidence to show that the British price is so low as 
to cause Argentine meat production to decline still further, and 
there are, after all, many devices open to the Argentine Govern- 
ment if it is anxious to assure to its farmers an adequate return. 

What is more serious from the British standpoint is competition 
from local markets. Meat consumption has risen to a remarkable 
extent in Argentina, and farmers have been receiving prices from 
focal markets as high as those for export, or even higher. 
The domestic market prefers a lighter type of animal which can 
be reared and fattened in a shorter period, and Argentine farmers 
have tended to concentrate more on these requirements. But 
the problem is one which the Argentine Government must face 
for itself. It has few dollars available to purchase goods from 
the United States and few goods which it can now export to the 
United States. American purchases of Argentine wool have 
declined sharply this season, and the United States produces 
enough linseed for its own needs. Argentina is short of sterling, 
too, but can at least acquire it by exporting to Britain the com- 
modities embraced by the new agreement. If the quantities are 
not forthcoming, then Argentina will either have to take steps 
to procure them or forgo its imports. 


* ® * 


Committee on Trade Profits 


The Chancellor has now fulfilled the promise given in the 
Budget speech to appoint a special committee to enquire into the 
computation of trade profits for tax purposes. It seems to be 
a strong and independent committee, which will be under the 
experienced chairmanship of Mr James Millard Tucker, K.C. 
Rather unexpectedly, there is no civil servant on the committee : 
the interests of the “ Revenue ” will be represented by Sir John J. 
Cater, a former chief inspector of taxes. The other members of 


_ the committee are Mr W. S. Carrington, a leading accountant with 


particularly wide experience of taxation majters, and a member 
of the Council of the Institute; Mr W. W. Shepherd, chairman 
of Turner and Newall Ltd.; Mr H. Weston Howard, chairman 
of Hayward-Tyler & Company, Limited and also chairman of the 
Eastern Regional Board for Industry ; and Mr George Woodcock, 
assistant general secretary of the Trades Union Congress. The 
secretary to the committee will be Mr E. R. Brookes, of the 
department of Inland Revenue. 
e terms of reference of the committee will be :— 


To enquire into the method of computing net trade profits for 
the purpose of charging them to Income Tax and to consider the 
question of the basis period to taken in assessing the tax on 
the profits so ascertained ; to enquire into the method of computing 
net profits for the purpose of charging them to Profits Tax ; and 
to report upon any alterations of the tax law which may be desirable. 

This is definitely encouraging. It will be seen that, although the 
terms follow closely those indicated in the Rudget speech, it 1s 
evidently intended that the Committee’s approach is not to be 
too narrowly circumscribed. It is, in effect, sp2vifically charged 
to review the “previous year” basis of tax assessment and is 
invited to make recommendations on changes in the tax law. The 
task of this committee is, of course, both more technical and much 
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narrower than the whole question of the incidence of taxation upon 
industry into which an enquiry is to be set on foot eventual 
But the technical question to be surveyed at this stage lies at the 
very roots of many of the capital problems which are troubjj 
industry so sorely. From the very outset, the committee is bound 
to be confronted with the burning question of replacement 

and of the differences between the accountants’ and the economisty’ 
conception of depreciation. This committee, narrowly technical 
though its responsibility seems to be, has in fact the opportuni 
to lay the foundation for a fundamentally new approach to the 
vital question of taxation of business profits. 


* * * 


Plea for the Price Mechanism 


The annual reports of the Bank for International Settlements 
are always stimulating ; but its accustomed approach to economic 
problems was never more appropriate than now. The main 
theme which runs through the 1948-49 report—a commentary 
of the economic affairs of the world, and of Europe in par- 
ticular—is that it is high time the price mechanism was 
allowed to return to its traditional function of telling the 
producer what the consumer wants. The urgent tasks of the 
immediate postwar period, the arrest of inflation and the revival 
of industry and agriculture, have largely been achieved. The 
main task now is “to adjust an increasing volume of output more 
exactly to demand under conditions of growing competition and 
in general to establish a balanced position which is at the same 
time durable and self-sustaining.” The activities of the Bank 
itself during the past year are discussed in a Note which appears 


er page 1154; the essence of its advice merits quotation in full 
ere: 


There must always be a struggle against rigidity—especially in the 
modern world, where certain technical developments seem to render 
the economy less flexible ; surely, then, it is not too much to ask that 
the authorities, in framing their policies, should not add unnecessarily 
to already existing rigidities. An increased volume of production is 
not automatically followed by larger exports and a better balance on 
foreign account, since more production gives rise to higher incomes 
and consequently to increased consumption, including demands for 
better housing, which is an indirect demand for more investments. 
A better balance will only be attained if more is saved or more accrues 
to the state in taxes over and above what is necessary to meet added 
spending ; it is only pro tanto that investment expenditure at home 
will be more adequately covered by the flow of domestic resources. 
Production alone, therefore, does not suffice ; to be really beneficial, 
it must be combined with a suitable economic and financial policy. 
If, then, a country is in disequilibrium because its budget expenditure 
is too high or its investments are too ample or costs are maintained 
at an uneconomic level or the exchange rates have got out of line with 
realities (or there is a combination of two or more of these factors) with 
the result that an untoward deficit has arisen in the balance of payments: 
if, in such a state of affairs, the country concerned obstinately refuses 
to make any alteration either in its budget or credit policy or in its 
control of prices or exchanges, there is no reason to assume that the 
lack of equilibrium will not continue—and this will mean that the 
monetary reserves of such a country will be eaten into and the proceeds 
of foreign loans and grants wasted simply to perpetuate the rigidities 
which were at the bottom of its difficulties. The receipt of foreign 
resources is of such great value to a country that they should not be 
wastefully put to uses which will simply postpone necessary adjust- 
ments. 

No names are mentioned in the report; but there are many 


members of the European family whom the cap fits all too neatly. 


Finance and Investment 


Courtaulds’ Profits Falling? 


It is evident from the preliminary statement of Courtaulds 
for the year ending March 31, 1949, that the group shares the 
general concern about the weakening of the sellers’ market for 
exports. It points out that although in 1948-49 group profit before 
taxation increased from £4,581,723 to £5,933,118, some recession 
from the current level is to be expected, in so far as it is attribut- 
able to export sales. For Courtaulds to single out the export 
market in this way confirms the doubts about the maintenance 
of export sales of textiles in view, particularly, of the recession 
in the United States. It must not be too hastily assumed that 
Courtaulds’ prices have ceased to be competitive, especially in 
soft currency markets which so far have shown an almost insatt- 
able demand for British textiles. But any fall in Courtaulds’ 
contribution to Britain’s dollar earnings is a matter for national 
concern. This warning of falling profits is a reminder, too, that 
a decline in export sales may bring with it a decline in employ- 
ment. The home market may not be the broad escape route for 
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Felt wheels and bobs are the 
acceptedtoolsfor finishing iron 
andsteelcastings and forgings. 


Felt for polishing bobs and felt for the bases of giant 

SMOOTHING achines: felt theadaptable. shapeable fabric of indus- 
IRON try, cut and fabricated in a thousand different types 

and textures to Customers’ own specifications. Felt is 

yedinall Britain's key industries today, yet felt is so versatile that few modern 

7 homes are without it either. Incomparably rich in colour, furnishing felts 
geseen ai their best in ‘FrLBURY’ fabrics and ‘ CARMILLA’. 


DURY FEL 


1} fabric of industry * Fabric of the home 





DRY FELT MANUFACTURING COMPANY LIMITED, HUDCAR MILLS, BURY, LANCS. 
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LA M 1 NARIA 
laminaria sloustoni is a seaweed found on the Scottish coasts. From 
late produced Alginates used to form gels and viscous solutions 
of Value in many industrial processes, pharmaceuticals and foodstuffs. 
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EVERY TIME 
YOU SEE 


A POLICEMAN 


THINK OF 


CHATWOOD 


for protection against 


fire and thief 


SAFES, STRONGROOMS AND 
DEPOSIT INSTALLATIONS, 


THE CHATWOOD 






ALL SECURITY EQUIPMENT, SAFE 
FIREPROOF OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


SAFE & ENGINEERING COMPANY LTD. 
SHREWSBURY 


T. & C. Martin Ltd. 
D’Olier House 21-24 D’Olier Street, Dublin, C.5 









Agents tor Eire: 











THE ENGLISH ELECTRIC 
COMPANY LIMITED 


The English Electric Company is helping both to get more coal 
and to extract more power from it. First, by the manufacture 
of the most modern electrical equipment for the mines, to 
speed production and improve conditions for the miner ; second, 
by the design and manufacture of generating plant to provide 
more electricity to help Britain’s factories make more goods. 


Extra Fewer 


BEHIND BRITAIN’S DRIVE 


THE ENGLISH ELECTRIC COMPANY LTD., QUEENS HOUSE, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2. 
Works : Stafford, Preston, Rugby, Bradford, Liverpool 
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manufacturers which it is often thought to be. Home demand 
made a poor response to the derationing of clothing, ana 1s 
unlikely to expand unless prices come down. 

Courtaulds is also much concerned about the problem of plant 
replacement. Last year the chairman explained that “a large 
part” of the £24,095,842 group reserves was likely to be required 
ultimately for additional costs of replacement of fixed assets and 
that it might be necessary to add further substantial sums. This 
year a special reserve has been set up by a transfer of £1,477,622 
from the taxed profits of the year. This provision is estimated 
to be needed, at current prices, to supplement the charge for 
depreciation based on the low level of book values. Courtaulds 
in this matter thus follows the policy of the P. and O. discussed 
here last week. The chairman of Associated Portland Cement 
touches on the same point in his statement with the 1948 accounts. 
Up to the end of 1948 approximately £24 million had been set 
aside in depreciation and specific reserves towards meeting the 
estimated replacement cost of £47 million for the cement works 
of the group. Additional depreciation amounting to £425,000 
above normal allowances, has now been allocated from 1948 profit. 
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Nemesis in OFS 


The warning given here last week to would-be speculators 
in Free State Gold Areas and companion and parent companies 
has been quickly vindicated. The latest deflection in the 
EDs borehole on the Erfdeel farm has provided the far less 
glamorous assay value of 231 inch-dwts., as a result of operations 
which, the official communique reveals, were conducted under 
the arc lights of police supervision and the Government assay office. 
Thus after the flights of fancy conjured up by the recent dis- 
closure of a 56,103 inch-dwts. assay value from another deflection 
in this borehole, the shares of Free State Gold Areas crashed 
ignominously to around 15s., their price before the recent upsurge 
began. The latest price is around 21s. In the circumstances all 
other OFS shares have been under a cloud. Meanwhile, the 
South African Treasury is instituting a judicial inquiry into the 
report, circulated in Johannesburg at the height of the recent 
boom in the shares of Free State Gold Areas, of a “ fabulous ” 
borehole result on Dankbaarheid farm, adjoining Erfdeel. This 
action may have a salutary effect, but these recent antics in the 
Kaffir circus have seriously undermined the confidence, at least 
of British investors, in the investment possibilities of the new 
OFS gold field. 

Certainly, this background has been the worst possible for the 
announcement of the half-yearly Kaffir dividends, especially as 
the June payments themselves have not been such as to evoke 
much enthusiasm. The reduction from 3s. to 2s. in the dividend 
of Crown Mines was not unexpected, but exceeded many estumates. 
Durban Deep was another of the “Corner House” batch to 
disappoint. Here the reduction from 1s. 6d. to Is. made six 
months ago had been attributed to the effects of a tornaco on 
the surface installations of the mine, and it had been hoped that 
the cut would be restored. It has not been. The absence of any 
increase in East Rand Proprietary’s payment, despite higher 
earnings, may possibly be due to the heavy expenditure now being 
incurred on development. In the Union Corporation group, 
Van Dyk Consolidated continues to devote its earnings to the 
finance of exploration, and there is again no payment. East 
Geduld, Grootvlei and Geduld show small reductions compared 
with six months ago, but none has paid less than in June, 1948. 
The recent fire in Robinson Deep has led to delay in assessment 
of May earnings of the company, and the announcement of a 
dividend has been deferred until July. Simmer and Jack is 
another of the “ Gold Fields ” group to defer its payment, but here 
the cause is the need to conserve resources to meet capital 
expenditure. The “Gold Fields” payments were very much in 
line with the expectations of the market. 


* * * 


Belgian Franc in Paris 


Belgium has recently made two steps that symbolise the en- 
hanced standing of its currency in the international markets. 
The first was the permission given for the unrestricted repatria- 
tion of Belgian notes. These may be used not only for tourist 
purposes but for normal commercial purchases in Belgium. The 
result of this decision has been to remove the disparity between 
the official rate for the Belgian franc and the free rates quoted 
for Belgian notes in the various external markets, and notably 
in Switzerland. The second step has been to secure a free 
market quotation for the Belgian franc in the tolerated free 
market in Paris. This quotation was granted at the end of last 
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week. It puts the Belgian franc at effective 
dollar and the Swiss franc. The Belgian franc has been listed 
on this market at 7.50 French francs. Commercial ; 

with Belgium, like transactions with the United States and 
Switzerland, will be made at the mean of this free rate and of 
the old official rate for the French franc. This mean is x 
presaut 4.897 French francs, and is close to the Belgian-French 


commercial rate as formerly calculated, i.e., by multiplying the ; 
commercial dollar rate by the dollar-Belgian franc parity. Hence. 


forth, however, all financial transactions between France and 


Belgium will be made at the free rate. To that extent and within ~ 


these limitations the introduction of the Belgian franc to the 


free market involves a devaluation of about 20 per cent in the 
French franc. This is a move in the right direction, since the 


trend of current payments between the two countries is still 
running strongly in favour of Belgium. 


* * * 
Resurgent BIS 
The past year has witnessed a welcome revival in the affair; 


and prestige of the Bank for International Settlements, the annual 
survey of which is discussed on an earlier page. The progress js 


not so much a matter of increased turnover and larger figures a3 __ 


the extension of the bank’s sphere of activity and the revival of its 
monthly board meetings as events of real importance in Europe. 
The chairman of the board of directors, M. Maurice Frere, 
could thus be excused a certain note of optimism and self- 
satisfaction in the speech which he delivered recently at the nine- 
teenth Annual General Meeting in Basle. 


operations was more than two and a half times that of the previous 
year. Short-term and sight deposits entrusted to the BIS rose to 
241 million gold francs from 28 million gold francs two years 
previously and 75 million gold francs last year. Similarly, deposits 
of “earmarked” gold not included in the balance increased in 
the last financial year from 47 million to more than 169 million 
gold francs. At the end of the financial year the bank had at its 
disposal total funds amounting to 410 million gold francs. 


It is not in these figures alone, however, that the expansion of — 
the BIS is reflected. During the past year the bank accepted the © 


duties of agent for the compensation agreement signed in Paris 
last October by members of the OEEC. Whatever fault may 
be found with the basic conception of this agreement, no 
criticism need be levelled at the manner in which the BIS 


has handled the technical aspects of its task. One may even 
suspect that officials of the BIS, with their unique and privileged | 


view of the operations of the scheme, have played their part in 
providing good advice on the ainendment of its basic provisions. 
During the past year the Bank has also intensified the work of its 
monetary and economic department. At the request and with the 
full collaboration of the central banks concerned, this deportment 
has undertaken studies of the economic and fina icial situation in 
various European countries. 
in the course of these reports has in some cases been adopted with 
beneficial results. 


Trade and Commodities 


Discrepancies in Base Metal Prices 


The Ministry of Supply is making valiant but unsuccessful 
efforts to bring its selling prices for base metals more into line 
with world levels. At the end of last week the Ministry reduced 
its price for copper by £12 10s. to £117 10s. a ton, for lead by 
£13 to £82 a ton and for zinc by £7 to £78 a ton. Although 
this is the second set of reductions within a month, the new 
prices are still substantially above American levels. Copper in 
New York is now 16} cents a Ib. (£92 a ton), having dropped 
half a cent at the beginning of this week ; lead is 12 cents a lb. 
(£67 a ton) and zinc 9} cents a Ib. (£53 a ton)—it fell half a 
cent on the day before the new British prices were announced. 
Thus copper and zinc in Britain are at least £20 a ton dearet 
than in the United States—allowing for freight and delivery © 
consumers’ works—and lead is £11 a ton dearer. _ 

Not only are the prices for base metals in Britain higher than 
those in America—as they have been for many months—but the 
rate of decline in the past twelve weeks has also been much less 
than in United States. The current price of copper in New York 
is 30 per cent below its postwar peak, whereas in the British 
prices the difference is only 16 per cent. The percentage decline 


for lead is 44 per cent in America and 33 per cent in Britain 
for zinc it is 46 per cent in America and 26 per cent in Britarn. 
Thus the relative disadvantage of the British metal users tends 


not to be reduced, but to grow. 
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sted 7 . are il 
7 A the discrepancies come all the greater if comparison is made 
ae 7 yah the prewar years from 1929 onwards. In the United States, 
d of is now about 65 per cent above its prewar level, lead 
a three times as high and zinc a little over double. In Britain, 
: is still nearly three times its prewar level, lead more than 
the | Aig and a half times and zinc more than five times. Hence the 
xe. hip in Britain between the different base metal prices, 
and | | well as their actual price, is out of alignment with world levels 
ithin | | s:efiected by American markets, 
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_ 4 Despite all that has been said against the system of government 
“vious e wichase of base metals, little seems to have been done about 






dse 0 | Fhe restoration of the London Metal Exchange. Is the Ministry 
years © |¢ Supply still waiting to see whether the decline in American 
POSits 2 jes is merely temporary ? The accompanying chart is an 
om } dequate illustration of sharpness of the recent price falls. But it 
nillion 


|} es suggest that a pause in the downward trend may occur before 
at its a4 wg, and this may give the Ministry of Supply time to adjust 
__, | 4s contract prices. 
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‘Awl in Diamond Sales 


The lower level of industrial activity in the United States, 
wpled with falling stock markets, has inevitably had an un- 
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favourable effect on sales of industrial diamonds and gems. But 
it had perhaps not been appreciated generally how far the decline 
in diamond sales has already gone. At the De Beers meeting 
in Kimberley, Mr H. F. Oppenheimer disclosed that the value 
of gems sold by the Central Selling Organisation in the first 
quarter of 1949 was £4,806,000 against {8,122,000 in the similar 
period twelve months earlier. Sales of industrial diamonds have 
fallen even more sharply, from {4,368,000 to £1,887,000. During 
April and May the monthly rate of sales fell further, amounting 
to £1,897,000 of gems and £971,000 of industrial diamonds, 
making a total of £9,303,000 for sales of both groups in the first 
five months of this year. In 1948, a record year, sales totalled 
£38 million. 

The present rate of sales suggests, indeed, that Mr Oppen- 
heimer’s tentative forecast of “trade this year of only about half 


the 1948 volume” may still prove on the high side. But there ~ 


is no doubt that in 1949 the diamond industry is financially better 
equipped than ever before to maintain a stable level in diamond 
prices. Moreover, in the past three years, despite the rising prices 
in most sectors of the economy, rough diamond prices have not 
been allowed to rise to any appreciable extent. The De Beers 
group has accumulated substantial reserves which should enable 
it to “withhold diamonds from the market rather than sell at 
lower prices than those now ruling.” Dividends, Mr Oppen- 
heimer believes, are not likely to fall “in proportion to any 
reduction that may take place in the volume of trade” ; but he 
made it clear that he does not consider the bonus of Is. 6d. per 
share, paid during the last two years, as by any means secure. 


& x * 


The Haifa Refinery 


Iraq and Israel have yet to find a way of treating the Iraq oil- 
field and its southern outlet to the Mediterranean as the common 
interest which, in evident fact, they are ; and the operations of the 
Iraq Petroleum Company are being seriously hampered by the 
lack of a working arrangement between them. The southern leg of 
the Iraq pipeline is still in disuse, and so is the Haifa refinery at 
its terminal ; the refinery is owned jointly by Anglo-Iranian and 
Shell, the two British associates in the Iraq Petroleum Company. 
The refinery closed in Apri] !ast year, when the growing disorders 
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in Palestine rendered its working impossible ; pumping through 
the pipeline ceased altogether not long afterwards. Later in the 
year the Israeli authorities used the refinery installations to refine 
for their own use a relatively small quantity of crude oil which was 
stored there, but apart from this the refinery has remained idle. 
It appears that the only reason which still prevents its reopening 
is the refusal of the Iraq Government to allow crude to be pumped 
from the Kirkuk oilfield to Haifa. 

This is absurd enough, since the Iraq Government itself loses 
by not allowing its oil to go out. But the question must also be 
asked why, in the absence of supplies by the normal route, the 
refinery cannot be supplied from other sources? Clearly the 
operating company, Consolidated Refineries Limited, would be 
glad to get the plant working again ; none of the oil groups has any 
surplus of refining capacity yet. It is worth recalling that the 
Haifa plant has a capacity of 4,000,000 tons a year, and has never 
received this quantity of crude from Iraq exclusively. While 
about 2,000,000 tons a year came through the southern leg of the 
Iraq pipeline, and about half that quantity was sent down by 
tanker from the northern terminal at Tripoli, the remainder— 
approximately 1,000,000 tons a year—came by tanker from the 
Persian Gulf, round the Arabian peninsula and through the Suez 
Canal. No technical or economic reason prevents the Haifa 
refinery being restarted and supplied, at least as to part of its 
capacity, by tanker. It is true that the tanker haul would be long, 
but the same long haul has to be made to supply refineries else- 
where (for example, in Europe) with crude from the Persian Gulf, 
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and will continue to be necessary until the new Middle East and 
Trans-Arabian pipelines are completed. The only deterrent would 
seem to be a political one ; but the Iraq Government will have to 
climb down some time, and the restarting of the Haifa refinery 
with seaborne supplies would be the quickest way of bringing 
that about, 


Industry 


Wages and Efficiency in Road Transport 


The costs of road transport enter into the costs of pretty 
nearly every industry in the country. The “A” and “B” licence 
holders, the operators who undertake haulage “for hire or 
reward,” are faced with an application for a 10S. increase in 
wages, which is now before the Road Haulage Wages Council. 
The wages paid to drivers by “C” licence holders, the ancillary 
users, while they are not controlled by the council, tend to move 
in parity. An increase in wages, if it is granted, must largely be 
passed on to the freight rates, more especially as there has been 
a general and substantial fall in both turnover and net profits 
in recent months. 

This application, which can only raise the costs of industry in 
general, comes at a time when the road transport workers are 
helping to hold up a reform which could substantially contribute 
to reduced costs, without unreasonable sacrifice on the workers’ 
part. A pence has been under discussion for some years to 
increase speed-limit of “heavy motor cars” from 20 to 30 
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m.p.h. The term “heavy motor cars,” under the Road Ty ffic 
Act of 1930 and supplementary regulations, refers to vehicl 
with an unladen weight of more than 3 tons—in effect the ian 
lorry of more than about 6 tons carrying capacity. The Ministe, ’ 
of Transport, following recommendations made by the C *s 
mittee on Road Safety in the report of May, 1947, favoured the eS 
proposal and formally issued it for comment by organisations _ 
likely to be interested. In addition to various technical atgenionn i 
in support, the merits of which are quite substantial, a pro a ee 
to increase the speed limit by 50 per cent has the obvious ion & 
tage of offering something approaching a 50 per cent additional 3 
usage from the vehicle and its staff. This can secure quite a 
Saving in costs, and there is enough competition in the indust : a 
to ensure that the saving would be reflected in the rates of cites < 
But trade union opposition, supported by the opinion of the m4 
cyclists’ and pedestrians’ associations and of some local bodies 
has been persistent. This opposition still remains, in SPite of 
a bargain on wage classification made on a_ previous applica- 
tion in order to secure the workers’ support to the speed-limit 
proposal, and in spite of more recent offers by the exployers 
in regard to the running schedules of the drivers of the 
vehicles affected. The irony is that the vast majority of these 
heavy lorries are in fact already—if illegally—running as if their 
speed limit was 30 m.p.h. The employers, since they cannot. 
give cognisance to this fact, have to schedule the work of the _ 
vehicles for a speed limit of 20 m.p.h.; and what the drivers do_ 
with the difference in time is, at present, their own affair. The 


idle time has to be paid for in the last analysis by the country 
at large. 
* * x 


Rising Aircraft Exports 


In the first quarter of the year the British aircraft industry 
exported more than £9} million worth of complete aircraft, — 
engines, parts and tyres. If sales continue at this rate, it should a 
be possible to reach the export target of £35 million—{1o million 
above the 1948 total—which the industry has set itself. Not 
included in these figures is the invisible export created by the 
manufacture of British aircraft abroad under licence. Three 
different types are at present being built in Switzerland, France, 
Holland and the United States; the combined income from 
these agreements must be considerable. 

The aircraft industry is confident that exports can be main- 
tained at their present level. The fluctuations in last year’s 
figures are accounted for by the timing of contracts. 


Britisu Exports or Atrerarr 
| 


Total, 


‘Complete Aircraft Engines inchiding 
Parts aud Tyres © 
£ £ f 

1948, Ist quarter............... 4,056,854 753,578 7,152,016 
ME. Vee on eniebthe eouee 3,660, 112 743,56 6,668,766 

BS ~ TN nae cherteiecy St 2.879.549 837,058 5,738,702 

» 4th nm. mbsenetaeeaeeee 2,849,149 875,492 5,548,255 
1949, Ist \mercectpedibens 5,995,577 847,794 9,576 267 


But the composition of the sales is worth noting. A very large — 
proportion of the machines are military aircraft. Sweden, Switzer- — 
land, France, Holland and Belgium have bought jet-engined e: 
fighters. India and Pakistan have also placed orders for fighters. 
Canada is buying naval fighters. A considerable number of 
trainer aircraft of various types is being bought by countries 
just developing their military and civil aviation. Argentina has 
placed one order for 100 trainers at a cost of £1,000,000. Others 
are going to Europe, Egypt, India and Pakistan. ee 

Sales of civil aircraft form a small proportion of the total, ~ 


largely because Britain has few to offer. The question is whether “9 Farm } 
orders for military aircraft will maintain their present volume A 
until the new civil designs are ready. The civil gas-turbine ait- Minist a 
craft, in which so much hope is being placed, will not fly 00 ined try 
British routes for three years, and it is not likely that foreiga the 
orders will be taken until then. The piston-engined civil aircraft a ; 
designed for the interim period will meet formidable competition Pas bik 
from the American industry in export markets. snes of 
e * . Agriculn 
Coastal Tramp Rates Reduced ion 
A new schedule of freight rates and conditions for the coast- Tl Produ 
ing tramp trades came into effect on June 15th, approved by the Mprove; 
Minister of Transport so far as Government and Government- 9@ Sderable 
sponsored cargoes are concerned. A number of reductions have being fu 
been made, principally in the coal, cement, stone and china clay i llocatio, 


trades. For a cargo of 4,500 tons of coal from the Tyne to London, 9 the imp, 
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for example, the freight rate is now established at 6s. 7d. a ton ; 
for a cargo. of only 1,000 tons the rate is 12s. od. Demur- 
rage and dispatch money payable under the charterparty are 
‘qleulated on a schedule of daily operating costs which varies 
from £28 per day for a steamship of only 200 tons deadweight 
fo £118 per day for a steamship of 5,000 tons deadweight. For 
daily hire and demurrage purposes, these operating costs are 

at 10 per cent higher for motor ships. It will be recalled 
that the schedules for the coasting and home trades were due for 
revision Or abolition six months after the release of deep-sea 
chipping from freight control on December 1st. 

The publication of this revised schedule seems to indicate that 
coastal shipowners have not pressed for abolition. The reduc- 
tions will bear more hardly on owners of coal-burning ships than 
on owners of oil-burning or motor vessels, since the cost of coal 
bunkers has recently been increased, while fuel and diesel oils have 
become cheaper and are likely to become cheaper still 

® *x * 


Pitfalls of Film Finance 


It was no doubt inevitable that the National Film Finance 
Corporation should break controversial ground ; indeed, a lend- 
ing policy which avoided controversial ground at al} costs would 
be ill calculated to achieve the corporation’s general purpose of 
simulating the sluggish circulation of the film producing industry. 
Mr J. H. Lawrie, the managing director of the corporation, 
announced this week a number of new loans which have been 
made for film production, and two of these have caused excite- 
ment and hostile comment in the cinema trade. The first is a 
jan to Coronado Productions for a film which is to have Mr 
Robert Monigomery as director and star actor. The company 
4 will produce the film in the Warner Brothers’ studio at Tedding- 
dustry + ton (where, it must be said, other British production is carried 
rcraft. | under lease from time to ume) and has concluded its distribu- 
should | ton contract also with Warner Brothers. It is evidently a com- 
nillion | pany with some useful American associations, but Mr Lawrie has 

Not | stisiied himself that it is a British company. The contract with 
sy the | the American renters was concluded after the loan from the 
Three | National Film Finance Corporation had been negotiated ; but 
france, | Mis hardly to be supposed that the corporation would object to 

from | distribution through an American renter who can offer good 
| tems and a profitable release. The corporation has acted properly 

main- | ad has treated the project on its merits. Behind the criticisms 
year’s | Which have been heard, however, is a suspicion that the sterling 
_ | mthe hands of the American film companies is being deliberately 

4 withheld from British film production, and that an undertaking 
a “a of the kind in question might in the normal way have looked for 


tal, _} American finance instead of a Joan from British Government funds 
ins, | _ The second controversial announcement was that a loan to 

__ | 9 Panthian Productions is to be used for the production of 52 
; 4 Short films (four series of 13, each film to run for 15 minutes) 
2,016 | 4 Which are designed for television in the United States. This is, 
vie | &Mr Lawrie pointed out, a project which can expect to earn 
255 9 dollars. But the fear of television as a competitor is strong in 
ot 4 the film trade, and the instinctive trade reaction is that public 


money which was intended to help the film industry is being used 
help its competitor instead. Hostility has been strengthened by 
the fact that (as Mr Lawrie quite frankly said) there 1s nothing 
in the loan agreement to prevent these films, once made, being 
tansmitted by the BBC as well as by the American customers. 
Why, indeed, should there be? The film industry will have 
lo adjust itse to the existence of television. It is better that 
ina has | “ Film Finance Corporation should face hard feelings at the 
Others es start than that it should take refuge in restrictionism. 
iS 
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e total, 7 
pera 4 Farm Machinery Released from Control 
ea +] ,. Asa result of rising production over the past two years, the 
+ fly on © Ministry of Agriculture has revoked the 1946 Order by which it 
foreign fred the prices and directed the output and distribution of farm 
aircraft |g ™hinery. The Order has been in effect a dead letter for several 
ypetition | J "Mths and the only types of machinery still in limited supply 
“4 * pick-up balers—particularly the one-man type—the larger 
‘es of combine harvester, and the heavy crawler tractors. The 

tural Machinery Advisory Committee recommends the 
‘tent to which home production of such scarce equipment should 

supplemented by imports. 

re coast- Production has Baot as supplies of iron and steel have 
d by the Gi Eighteen months ago the industry experienced con- 
rnment- Ti Sdetable difficulties because its raw material allocations were not 
—— being fully met, and arrears accumulated until outstanding steel 
nina clay illocations were cancelled in the second quarter of 1948. With 
London, improvement in iron and steel supplies over the past twelve 
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in Palestine rendered its working impossible ; pumping through 
the pipeline ceased altogether not long afterwards. Later in the 
year the Israeli authorities used the refinery installations to refine 
for their own use a relatively small quantity of crude oil which was 
stored there, but apart from this the refinery has remained idle. 
It appears that the only reason which still prevents its reopening 
is the refusal of the Iraq Government to allow crude to be pumped 
from the Kirkuk oilfield to Haifa. 

This is absurd enough, since the Iraq Government itself loses 
by not allowing its oil to go out. But the question must also be 
asked why, in the absence of supplies by the normal route, the 
refinery cannot be supplied from other sources? Clearly the 
operating company, Consolidated Refineries Limited, would be 
glad to get the plant working again ; none of the oil groups has any 
surplus of refining capacity yet. It is worth recalling that the 
Haifa plant has a capacity of 4,000,000 tons a year, and has never 
received this quantity of crude from Iraq exclusively. While 
about 2,000,000 tons a year came through the southern leg of the 
Iraq pipeline, and about half that quantity was sent down by 
tanker from the northern terminal at Tripoli, the remainder— 
approximately 1,000,000 tons a year—came by tanker from the 
Persian Gulf, round the Arabian peninsula and through the Suez 
Canal. No technical or economic reason prevents the Haifa 
refinery being restarted and supplied, at least as to part of its 
capacity, by tanker. It is true that the tanker haul would be long, 
but the same long haul has to be made to supply refineries else- 
where (for example, in Europe) with crude from the Persian Gulf, 
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and will continue to be necessary until the new Middle East and 
Trans-Arabian pipelines are completed. The only deterrent would 
seem to be a political one ; but the Iraq Government will have to 
climb down some time, and the restarting of the Haifa retinery 
with seaborne supplies would be the quickest way of bringing 
that about, 


Industry 


Wages and Efficiency in Road Transport 


The costs of road transport enter into the costs of pretty 
nearly every industry in the country. The “A” and “B” licence 
holders, the operators who undertake haulage “for hire or 
reward,” are faced with an application for a 10s. increase in 
wages, which is now before the Road Haulage Wages Council. 
The wages paid to drivers by “C” licence holders, the ancillary 
users, while they are not controlled by the council, tend to move 
in parity. An increase in wages, if it is granted, must largely be 
passed on to the freight rates, more especially as there has been 
a general and substantial fall in both turnover and net profits 
in recent months. 

This application, which can only raise the costs of industry in 
general, comes at a time when the road transport workers are 
helping to hold up a reform which could substantially contribute 
to reduced costs, without unreasonable sacrifice on the workers’ 
part. A posal has been under discussion for some years to 
increase speed-limit of “heavy motor cars” from 20 to 30 
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m.p.h. The term “heavy motor cars,” under the Road T fic 

Act of 1930 and supplementary regulations, refers to wel 
with an unladen weight of more than 3 tons—in effect, the ities 
lorry of more than about 6 tons carrying capacity. The Minis y 
of Transport, following recommendations made by the Cc ae 
mittee on Road Safety in the report of May, 1947, favoured the o 
proposal and formally issued it for comment by organisatia ES 
likely to be interested. In addition to various technical nddiadianies es 
in support, the merits of which are quite substantial, a pro oe . 
to increase the speed limit by 50 per cent has the obvious St : 
tage of offering something approaching a 50 per cent additi al a 
usage from the vehicle and its staff. This can secure aie : 
saving in costs, and there is enough competition in the indust a 
to ensure that the saving would be reflected in the rates of cae 2 
But trade union opposition, supported by the opinion of . 
cyclists’ and pedestrians’ associations and of some local a 
has been persistent. This opposition still remains, in Spite of 
a bargain on wage classification made on a previous applica- 
tion in order to secure the workers’ support to the speed-limit 
proposal, and in spite of more recent offers by the exployers 
in regard to the running schedules of the drivers of the 
vehicles affected. The irony is that the vast majority of these 
heavy lorries are in fact already—if illegally—running ‘as if their 
speed limit was 30 m.p.h. The employers, since they cannot 
give cognisance to this fact, have to schedule the work of the 
vehicles for a speed limit of 20 m.p.h.; and what the drivers do 
with the difference in time is, at present, their own affair. The oy 
idle time has to be paid for in the last analysis by the country _ 
at large. 1 
* * ® 


Rising Aircraft Exports 


In the first quarter of the year the British aircraft industry 4 
exported more than £9} million worth of complete aircraft, — 
engines, parts and tyres. If sales continue at this rate, it should 4 
be possible to reach the export target of £35 million—{10 million 2 
above the 1948 total—which the industry has set itself. Not | 
included in these figures is the invisible export created by the 
manufacture of British aircraft abroad under licence. Three 
different types are at present being built in Switzerland, France, 
Holland and the United States; the combined income from 
these agreements must be considerable. 

The aircraft industry is confident that exports can be main- 
tained at their present level. The fluctuations in last year’s 








figures are accounted for by the timing of contracts. ££ 
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| ee 
= Total, ea 
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Parts aud Tyres i 
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But the composition of the sales is worth noting. A very large help it 
proportion of the machines are military aircraft. Sweden, Switzer- — the fact 
land, France, Holland and Belgium have bought jet-engined 






fighters. India and Pakistan have also placed orders for fighters. wansmitt 
Canada is buying naval fighters. A considerable number of Why, in 
trainer aircraft of various types is being bought by countries ~ | © adjust 
just developing their military and civil aviation, Argentina has 4 4 Film 
placed one order for 100 trainers at a cost of £1,000,000. Others 9 ant tha 
are going to Europe, Egypt, India and Pakistan. ‘ 

* Sales of civil aircraft form a small proportion of the total, ~ 

largely because Britain has few to offer. The question is whether “9 Farm 
orders for military aircraft will maintain their present volume : A 
until the new civil designs are ready. The civil gas-turbine ait- 79, “8 a 


craft, in which so much hope is being placed, will not fly on fed — 
British routes for three years, and it is not likely that foreiga © ttachine 
orders will be taken until then. The piston-engined civil aircraft © T 


designed for the interim period will meet formidable competition © oe 
from the American industry in export markets. Tins of 
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Coastal Tramp Rates Reduced pl 

A new schedule of freight rates and conditions for the coast: 7 Produc 
ing tramp trades came into effect on June 15th, approved by the Mproved 
Minister of Transport so far as Government and Government- ©@ Sderable 
sponsored cargoes are concerned. A number of reductions have “@ being fui 
been made, principally in the coal, cement, stone and china clay illocatior 


trades. For a cargo of 4,500 tons of coal from the Tyne to London, the impr 
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for example, the freight rate is now established at 6s. 7d. a ton ; 
for a cargo of only 1,000 tons the rate is 12s. 9d. Demur- 
rage and dispatch money payable under the charterparty are 
‘calculated on a schedule of daily operating costs which varies 
from £28 per day for a steamship of only 200 tons deadweight 
o £118 per day for a steamship of 5,000 tons deadweight. For 
daily hire and demurrage purposes, these operating costs are 

at 10 per cent higher for motor ships. It will be recalled 
that the schedules for the coasting and home trades were due for 
revision or abolition six months after the release of deep-sea 
chipping from freight control on December 1st. 

The publication of this revised schedule seems to indicate that 
coastal shipowners have not pressed for abolition. The reduc- 
tions will bear more hardly on owners of coal-burning ships than 
on owners of oil-burning or motor vessels, since the cost of coal 
bunkers has recently been increased, while fuel and diesel oils have 
become cheaper and are likely to become cheaper still 

t *x * 


Pitfalls of Film Finance 


It was no doubt inevitable that the National Film Finance 
Corporation should break controversial ground ; indeed, a lend- 
ing policy which avoided controversial ground at all costs would 
be ill calculated to achieve the corporation’s general purpose of 
simulating the sluggish circulation of the film producing industry. 
Mr J. H. Lawrie, the managing director of the corporation, 
announced this week a number of new loans which have been 
made for film production, and two of these have caused excite- 
ment and hostile comment in the cinema trade. The first is a 
jan to Coronado Productions for a film which is to have Mr 
Robert Montgomery as director and star actor. The company 
4 will produce the film in the Warner Brothers’ studio at Tedding- 
lustry 4 wn (where, it must be said, other British production is carried 





craft, | munder lease from time to ume) and has concluded its distribu- 
hould | tn contract also with Warner Brothers. It is evidently a com- 
iillion | pany with some useful American associations, but Mr Lawrie has 

Not | slisfied himself that it is a British company. The contract with 
yy the | the American renters was concluded after the loan from the 


Three | National Film Finance Corporation had been negotiated ; but 
rance, | iis hardly to be supposed that the corporation would object to 


from | distibution through an American renter who can offer good 

| tems and a profitable release. The corporation has acted properly 
main- | ad has treated the project on its merits. Behind the criticisms 
year’s | Which have been heard, however, is a suspicion that the sterling 


in the hands of the American film companies is being deliberately 

4 withheld from British film production, and that an undertaking 

— } ofthe kind in question might in the normal way have looked for 

wl, | American finance instead of a Joan from British Government funds 
‘tyes, |. Phe second controversial announcement was that a loan to 
_ 4 Panthian Productions is to be used for the production of 52 

, 4 short films (four series of 13, each film to run for 15 minutes) 


016 | 4 Which are designed for television in the United States. This is, 
yim €6©— | 6 Mr Lawrie pointed out, a project which can expect to earn 
4255 | § dollars. But the fear of television as a competitor is strong in 
6 261 i the film trade, and the instinctive trade reaction is that public 


money which was intended to help the film industry is being used 
help its competitor instead. Hostility has been strengthened by 
the fact that (as Mr Lawrie quite frankly said) there 1s nothing 
inthe loan agreement to prevent these films, once made, being 
ighters. 7 tansmitted by the BBC as well as by the American customers. 
ber of Why, indeed, should there be? The film industry will have 
untries © 4 © adjust itse f to the existence of television. It is better that 
ina has the Film Finance Corporation should face hard feelings at the 
Others | Mat than that it should take refuge in restrictionism. 
ee 
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em _ farm Machinery Released from Control 

= ait- i _ As a result of rising production over the past two years, the 
fly on Ministry of Agriculture has revoked the 1946 Order by which it 
foreign © the prices and directed the output and distribution of farm 


aircraft 7 machinery. The Order has been in effect a dead letter for several 
petition months and the only types of machinery still in limited supply 
we pick-up balers—particularly the one-man type—the larger 
es of combine harvester, and the heavy crawler tractors. The 

icultural Machinery Advisory Committee recommends the 
“q *=‘tent to which home production of such scarce equipment should 

a supplemented by imports. : 

1 coast- Gi tion has increased as supplies of iron and steel have 
d by the TH improved. Eighteen months ago the industry experienced con- 
cnment- “siderable difficulties because its raw material allocations were not 
ins have being fully met, and arrears accumulated until outstanding steel 
jina clay “H llocations were cancelled in the second quarter of 1948. With 
London, the improvement in iron and steel supplies over the past twelve 
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Shell enterprise is making 


notable contributions towards a 
cleaner and a healthier world. 
Not the least of these are the new 
detergents which greatly reduce 
the drudgery of cleaning. 

Half the effort and half the time ! 
Many of these new cleaners owe 
their efficiency to the vital 
ingredients resulting from Shell 
research and resources. They are 
a part of the great contribution 
toward better living for which 
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months, the industry has had no difficulty.in getting the materials 
it needs, wita the possible exceptions of carbon steels and certain 
alloys. 


PRODUCTION OF FARM MAeHINERY 








| 1948 1949 
| 3947) |--———— — 
Ist Otr Jad Otr Sed Otr. | 4th Otc lst Ote 
é ? | Po s 
ractors | 
Ngricubturetcs: .écics den - 57,978 25,242 27,346 29,940 | ¥510 | M401 
Market garden ........ 21593 | 9.547 | 9877 | 7.997 | 6.233 | 6,000 
Pleatith: 225. caxcesss 72.048 | 19.408 | 19,198 | 17,337 | 30,956 | 22,227 
Lat: DNS. 6 nics cick 14,877 5,437 3,04 4,655 5,297 | 4,460 
GA IE Ss no tik'e so nas | 2,557 897 459 |. 678 1074 | on4 
PUR, acdc s cous «9 Fike 10,9% 2,808 5,672 | 2,900 5,521 10,621 
Potato spinwers ........ 5,030 717 L137 5,552 | 2,289 504 
Threshing machines... . . . 1,379 Bet] 272 JAD 257 19 
Combine harvesters... ... ' SI 55 257 i) | 3 2 
Milking machines. ....... | 7815 2,118 2,607 5,081 | 53,063 2,512 
ES <n ES mabe sane pruae arene ee ———— —_ 
£ on0’s | £ 000's | iam (os j (coms —— 
Fete es iceikisn.s aware 42,740 16,106 609 7,516 8,902 8,101 
Rage... sckess see 8,972 | 5529 | 5,972 769 9,048 8,153 
. luctudes the vatue of terms aot shown under the separate headings, and also parts wed 
ACLESSOTICS. 


The Ministry’s control extended to the division of production 
between the home and export markets. Its powers were exercised 
more to assure home supplies than to support s. Manu- 
facturers are now free to export at will, but the difficulty which 
the tractor manufacturers have met in obtaining import licences 
into foreign countries tends to limit exports of agricultural 
machinery as well 

Price control has also been abandoned. It was applied only to 
certain basic pieces of equipment, but manufacturers tended to 
keep their prices for other equipment in line. Price increases 
were permitted twice in 1948 to meet production costs. There 
is an understanding between the Ministry of Agriculture and the 
industry that there will be no increase in those prices which were 
controlled, and that there will be no all-round price increases 


without consultation. 
* * 


Shaft Sinking at Calverton 


The sinking of mine shafts through water-bearing formations 
is a problem likely to recur in the long-term development plans 
of the National Coal Board ; the operation now being completed 
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at Calvecton in Nottinghamshire may prove, therefore, to be of 
special value. At Calverton, as in other parts of the Nottingham 
shire and Yorkshire coalticlds, water-bearing sandstone forma. 
tions have to be penetrated before the coal-bearing formations 
can be approached. When the first shaft of the Calverton collier 
was sunk by the ordinary cementation method in 1937, the eal, 
had to be carried on for many months ggainst a flow of Water 
of 1,000 gallons a minute. To avoid repeating this experience 
with the second shaft, the coiliery company (B.A. Collieries of 
Nottingham) decided in 1946 to use the freezing process instead 

Work was begun last year (after the National Coal Board had 
taken over the collieries) by the Foraky Boring and Shait Sinking 
Company, an Anglo-Belgian concern which specialises in the 
freezing technique. Boreholes were drilled round the proposed 


shatt excavation to a depth of 412 feet; a solution ot calcium. 


chloride cooled by ammonia compressors was circulated through 
the boreholes. When a circular wall of frozen ground, 33 feet 
in drameter and 412 feet deep, had been formed by this means, 
the sinking of the shatt (itself 20 feet in diameter) was carried 
out inside the “wall” without interference from water. The 
advantages claimed for the method are greater speed, freedom from 
water hindrances and trom consequent labour difficulties during 
the sinking, and greater effectiveness in the finished work. [ts 
disadvantage is that the shalt work is not tested as it goes along ; 
the decisive test comes when the shaft has been completed to the 
bottom of the water-bearing formations, which in this case are 
400 feet deep, and the surrounding ground is unfrozen. This has 
been done at Calverton in the last few weeks, and the first indica- 
tions are that the operation has been a success. No labour troubles 
have been experienced. The remainder of the shatt will be sunk 
by ordinary methods. 

Freezing methods are not unprecedented in the British coal- 
fields—a shaft at Staveley was sunk by freezing many years ago— 
but their application to the problems presented by the geology of 
the Nottinghamshire and Yorkshire coalfields has been followed 
with some interest. 
done in this way was the sinking of a mine shaft 17 feet in 
diameter through 2,000 feet of running sands and water at 
Houthaelen in Belgium. The ventilation shafts of the Antwerp 
Tunnel were sunk through roo feet of running sands with a 
diameter of 80 feet by the same method, which has also been used 
tor a toundation in the Queen’s Dock at Swansea and is being used 
in foundation work for the Steel Company of Wales project at 
Port Talbot. 





COMPANY MEETINGS 
16.7 feet. 


MOTAPA GOLD MINING The tonnage milled for the first five 


months of the current financial year was 
87,000 tons and the working profit was 


COMPANY, LIMITED 


MR W. M. BARCLAY’S REVIEW 


£32,971. 


The third annual general meeting of this 


averaging 3.5 dwt per ton over a width of 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


of tumber by less suitable substitutes, in- 
stituted in tume of war, has now exceeded 
economic necessity and is causing a loss to 
the national economy which can be ill- 
afforded. 


ALLOCATION OF PROFIT 


After making due provision for future 


Perhaps the extreme example of what can be . 


company was held in Bulawayo on June 
10th. Mr W. M. Barclay presided and ia 
the course of his address said: 

Major E. Tulloch, the chairman of your 
company, is, I regret to say, seriously ill 
and I am sure shareholders will join with 
me in wishing him a speedy recovery. 

Milling operations commenced on Sept- 
ember 1, 1948. Shareholders will appreciate 
that during the initial months of produc- 
tion the results were adversely affected by 
the usual difficulties which are experienced 
in starting up a new plant as well as by the 
considerab!e absorption of gold which took 
place particularly in the roasting section. 

As a result of objections by the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund, a new system of 
subsidy has been worked out and approved 
by the Fund. Details of the new system 
have appeared in the press and will take 
effect from the beginning of this month. So 
far as your company is concerned it is esti- 
mated that the benefits will be not less than 
from the previous arrangement. 

The development footage advanced during 
the year amounted to 1,163 feet In addi- 
tion, a certain amount of exploratory work 
was carried out on the Isbella and Half Day 
/Trail groups of claims and a value of 45 
= ton over a oe See of 13.1 feet 

in one t reh 
Half Day cla; -” e oles on the 
At December 31, 1948, the fully developed 


ore (serve is estimated to be 317,000 tom - 


FOY, MORGAN AND 
COMPANY, LIMITED 
NEW SOUTH AFRICAN INTEREST 
EFFECT ON PROFITS 


SIR GERALD LENANTON’S 
STATEMENT 


The fourteenth annual general mecting of 
Foy, Morgan and Company, Limited, was 
held on June 13th at the offices of the com- 
pany, 16, Eastcheap, London, E.C., Sir 
Gerald Lenanton (chairman of the company) 
presiding. 


The Secretary (Mr E. A. Cremer, P.C.LS.) 
read the notice convening the meeting and 
the report of the auditors. 


The following is the chairman’s statement 
which had been circulated with the report 
ag en for the year ended December 

1, 1948. 


The reduction in the trading profit of the 
year 1948 compared with the previous year 
is a partial reflection of the decrease in the 
import of timber to the U.K. foreshadowed 
in the first paragraph of my remarks accom- 
panying last year’s accounts. This decrease 
is, in the opinion of your directors, untikely to 
contunue for a long period. The replacement 


taxation, adding the balance of profit carried 
forward from 1947 and reserves for con- 
tingencies no longer required, there remains 
£172,745 available for distribution. You 
directors recommend that the dividends oa 
the three classes of shares, already paid, be 
confirmed. They further recommend that 
the sum of £105,155 Ls. 10d. be transferred 
to the Present Share Redemption fund. 
This sum, together with the amount already 
standing to the credit of that fund, will, in 
the near future, be used to redeem the whole 
of the balance of the Second Redeemable Pre- 
ference Shares at 27s. 6d. per share, plus ia- 
terest. This will leave a balance of profit of 
about £55,000 to be carried forward to 1949. 


Your directors propose shortly to place 
before you plans for increasing the num 
of directors, and for an alteration to the 
capital structure of your company. 


During the year under review a subsidury 
company under the style of Foy, Morgan 
and Co. (Proprietary), Ltd., has been estab- 
lished in South Africa with its head offee 1 
Johannesburg. I am glad to report that 10 
its first six months’ trading this compaay 
covered its expenses with a smal! margin of 
profit. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
The auditors, Messrs. Hope Agat and Co, 


having been reappointed, the proceedings. 


terminated. 
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The ordinary general meeting of share- 
"4 joders was held in Johannesburg on June 
wd 1, Mr P. M. Anderson, presiding. 


wi The chairman said: Gentlemen,—The 
1 counts of the corporation for the year 1948, 
Q with your directors’ report are sub- 
| gned for your approval. 

os The form in which the accounts are 
¢ has been amended to bring it 
4 gore into line with modern practice. ‘The 
e aly points ye out by the new form to 
| wich I need refer are the large proportion 
4 ¢the book cost of our investments which 
1s in securities quoted on the London Stock 
e fchange and the satisfactory relationship 
| tween our revenue from dividends and the 
8 gpropriations below the linc in ovr profit 
4 ad loss account 

4 The gross profit for the year at £1,371,143 
4 smarly the same as for the preceding year, 
| hie the net profit is slightly higher at 
(05,203. During the year £210,044 was 
4} gent on exploration and charged to explora- 
Vn reserve. Your directors consider it 
"Visible to transfer £200,000 from profit 
~ 4 a4 loss account to replenish this reserve, 
| wich now stands at £279,887. Dividends 
= walling 6s. per share, free of United King- 
idm tax, absorbed £488,400, leaving 
_ | (182,666 to be carried forward to the new 
acount, compared with £185,863 in the 
| peceding year. 

4 Share and debenture holdings show an 
—jocease of £344,637 and now stand at 
4 (4138447. The increase is due, among 
-\uhr things, to imcreased investment in 
4 Sm Francisc) Mines of Mexico, and Chrome 
Mines of South Africa. 





OFFER OF NEW SHARES 


During the year the nominal! capital of 
th corporation owas increased from 
1,100,000 to £1,250,000 by the creation 
i 240,000 new shares of 12s. 6d. each, 
F%ich together with the 132,000 already 
‘dtreserve, made 372,000 shares available 
4&@ issue. Two days ago your directors 
anounced that 232,000 of these shares 
dul be oficred to shareholders at £10 
m share in the proportion as nearly 
‘4 practicable of one new share for every 
yee held. This issue will provide 
+ 42275000 net of new money which the 
4} "poration requires to finance its existing 
| 47 “ities in the Orange Free State, the 
_ jTmsvaal and elsewhere and to undertake 
~ 4 ®¥ business. 
_} later in this meeting you will be asked 
/ {consider an extraordinary resolution re- 
MS icing the qualification of a director from 
jt holding of 1,000 shares of the nominal 
re of £625 to the holding of 200 shares 
+} ‘the nominal value of £125. As explained 
+) ‘the directors’ report the purpose of this 
is that lack of substantial capital 
ld be no bar to she election of men of 
lo your board. 
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FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


? Your corporation’s main interest continues 
+t in the gold mining industry of South 
te This industry plays a dual role in 

onomy of the Union. Apart from 
‘culture, it is the largest single industry 
ri, country and it has through the sale 
"8 gold provided the lion’s share of the 
rim exchange availab’e to the community. 
“both these counts a prosperous goid 
8 lusiry is essential to the prosperity 
ihe Union. 


UNION CORPORATION, LIMITED 


IMPORTANCE OF GOLD MINING 
GROWTH OF SECONDARY INDUSTRIES 
MR P. M. ANDERSON’'S ADDRESS 


As a basic industry of the Union, gold 
mining has long been admitted to be of 
prime importance is providing a livelihood 
for much of the population. What is not so 
widely appreciated is the extent to which 
other industries in the Union are dependent 
upon the gold mining industry to supply 
their foreign exchange, either for capital 
goods or raw materials or both. It was 
largely on the basis of the foreign exchange 
earned by the gold mines that the founda- 
tons of the secondary industries of this 
country were laid. 


DECLINING OUTPUT OF GOLD 


_ Inrecent years public works and secondary 
industries have been forging ahead at a 
pace never before equalled in the history of 
the Union. At the same time the output 
of producing mines of the gold mining in- 
dustry has declined. The price of its pro- 
duct has not been increased in step with 
the prices of the commodities it consumes 
or of the labour it employs. It has lost 
labour to other activities. As a result the 
industry is working much below its capacity 
and its output has shrunk from 14 million 
ounces in 1940 to 115 million ounces in 
1948. Its power to supply foreign exchange 
has for the time being become smaller and 
not greater. In the same period secondary 
industry and trade have increased their 
demands for foreign currency at an abnormal 
rate. Our foreign exchange reserves are 
rapidly shrinking and will not provide an 
imexhaustible supply of foreign currency. The 
sterling area has put at our disposal over 
£200,000,000 of foreign capital in the past 
three years and although we will certainly 
receive more capital in future, we cannot 
count on a conunuation of this exceptional 
Tate. 


The time seems to have come, therefore, 
when the continued development of the 
country depends upon those industries which 
supply foreign exchange being fostered and 
favoured in every way. Although the gold- 
mining industry is the most important of 
them, there are others which have contri- 
butions to make, such as chrome and man- 
ganese. In short, secondary industry and 
trade, and for that matte: building and public 
works, cannot go much further and may 
languish unless the primary producers are 
given every chance to go ahead. An export 
drive, coupled with the encouragement of 
activities that save exchange for essential 
needs, should be the central theme of the 
Union’s economic recovery 


WITWATERSRAND 


1948 the tonnage milled by the Wit- 
inal gold mines was 55,285,700 tons 
and the working revenue was £96,174,355. 
Working costs totalled £72,383,938, so that 
the working profit was £23,790,417. Out of 
this amount shareholders received in 
dividends £12,774,387. _ Notwithstanding 
certain reductions in taxation introduced by 
the Minister of Finance in his Budget speech 
on August 9, 1948, it 1s estimated that the 
Government will receive £7,500,000 in taxa- 
tion and Government share of profits. 

In 1947, as shareholders will recall, opera- 
tions on the Witwatersrand were severely 
curtailed by a 41-day strike of a section of 
the members of the Mineworkers’ Union. 
Thus the comparison of last year's figures 
with those for 1947 is misleading. It suggests 
that the position of the industry is improving 
The reverse is the case, as 1s evident if one 
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compares the results for 1948 with those for 
1945, when the industry last enjoyed a full 
year of uninterrupted operations. 

Compared with 1945, the tonnage milled 
and working revenue in 1948 were lower by 
3,611,900 tons and £5,673,027, respectively. 
Working costs showed an increas: of 2s. 5d. 
per ton milled and the working profit was 
lower by £8,115,904 or 2s. 2d. per ton milled. 

The rise in working costs in recent years 
is due in large measure to the progressive in- 
crease in the prices of stores consumed. There 
are indications that this rising tendency has 
spent itself but the recent 74 per cent. overall 
increase in railway rates, announced by the 
Minister of Railways on March 24, 1949, will 
be an added burden. 


The amount of development footage driven 
by the whole industry in 1948, though slightly 
greater than last year, was again insufficient 
to maintain ore reserves which declined by 
over four million tons to 165,568,573 tons. 


The shortage of native labour, which has 
been a feature of recent years, was more 
acute in 1948 than it has been for many years, 
The average native labour strength at 271,400 
was 17,500 less than in 194%, and was only 
about three-quarters of the native labour 
force in 1941. The producing mines of the 
Witwatersrand last year were working with 
barely 80 per cent. of their native labour 
complements. Any increase in the scale of 
operations of the mining industry depends 
very largely on an improvement in the 
supply of native labour and every effort is 
being made to encourage this. 


As a result of demands by the European 
mine employees for a general 124 per cent. 
increase in wages, a 40-hour week, a pension 
scheme, and the «stablishment of a perma- 
nent liaison committee to settle disputes 
arising between tbe industry and its em- 
ployees, the Government in August, 1948, ap- 
pointed a commission of inquiry under the 
chairmanship of Dr H. J. van Eck. The 
terms of reference cover a wide field and the 
commission, which held a number of sittings 
during 1948, is stil] taking evidence. 


ORANGE FREE STATE 


There are now eight gold-mining com- 
panies engaged in shaft sinking in this new 
field, and on the property of one of these, St. 
Helena Gold Mines, Litd., which is under 
the administration of your corporation, un- 
derground development has been commenced. 
In addition to this work and further exten- 
sive drilling over a wide area, a great deal 
has been done by these companies in the 
provision of roads, surface works, housing, 
hospitals and the recreational facilities and 
other amenities which are necessary for the 
well-being of their employees. 


Electric power from the Rand Mines Power 
Supply Company became available in May, 
1948, and the provision of this service and 
the completion of the railway line to Oden- 
daalsrus shortly afterwards has greatly 
assisted the development and opening up of 
the new gold fields. 


Developing mines in the Free State are 
still dependent upon boreholes for their water 
supplies. As the full development of the 
mines in the area depends on their having an 
ample water supply, every effort is being 
made by the Government to speed up the 
completion of the pipe-line from the Vaal 
River. 


As usual, I will now touch briefly on the 
affairs of the companies in which we are 
chiefly interested. 


GOLD INTERESTS, EAST GEDULD MINES 
LIMITED 


The ore milled in 1948 at 1,777,000 tons 
and the yield per ton at 5.82 dwt. were both 
higher than in 1947. The net profit was 
£,1,464.323. Dividends tota‘ling 14s. per 


share, or Is. 6d. more than in 1947, were — 


declared and the carry-forward was inc 
by £80,885 to £652,002. 
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GEDULD PROPRIETARY MINES LIMITED 


The ore milled was 1,261,000 tons and the 
working profit therefrom £587,515. The ad- 
dition of dividend income from holdings in 
East Geduld Mines, Limited, and the Groot- 
viei Proprietary Mines, Limited, together 
with the balance of sundry revenue over 
sundry expenditure, brought the total profit 
to £1,088,858. The net profit was £855,704 
and dividends declared totalled 10s. 6d. per 
share, being an increase of 3d. per share. The 
amount carried forward was increased by 
£49,739 to £418,738. 


THE GROOTVLEI PROPRIETARY MINES 
LIMITED 


The tonnage milled, namely 1,960,000 tons, 
is the highest annual production yet recorded. 
The net profit was £1,210,301 and dividends 
declared amounted to Is. 9d. per unit of 
stock, being equivalent to an increase of 
l}d. per unit over the previous year. The 
extension to the reduction plant is unlikely 
to be completed before the ena of 1949 owing 
to shortages of materials and delays in de- 
livery of equipment from overseas. It is 
possible, however, that some benefit may be 
derived from units that are installed in the 
meantime, 


MARIEVALE CONSOLIDATED MINES 
LIMITED 


The tonnage milled was 612,000 tons and 
the net profit increased by £44,927 to 
£447,845. Dividends declared totalled 11d. 
per share, or Id. more than the previous 
year and £392,325 was carried forward. 


VAN DYK CONSOLIDATED MINES LIMITED 


The tonnage milled was 1,203,000 tons. 
The net profit was £143,170, which, to- 
gether with £291,743 brought forward from 
the previous year, left £434,913 available 
for disposal. Capital expenditure, most of 
which was in connection with the new No. 5 
shaft, amounted to £387,180 and the amount 
carried forward was £43,087. The sub- 
vertical portion of the new No. 5 shaft 
was sunk 1,495 ft. during the year to a 
depth of 5,391 ft. below surface. It is 
hoped that this shaft will reach the main 
reef at a depth of the order of 7,000 ft. 
before the end of this year. 


THE WITHOK PROPRIETARY COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


No prospecting operations were carried 
out during the year, but to synchronise with 
information that should become available 
from the development of neighbouring pro- 
perties, it is intended to put down a deep 
borehole on the company’s property in the 
near future, 


THE MODDERFONTEIN DEEP LEVELS 
LIMITED (IN LIQUIDATION) 


During the year ended March 31, 1949, 
the ore milled was 258,500 tons, and the 
working profit was £44,785. A liquidation 
distribution of 9d. per share was declared, 
making a total of 9s. I}d. per share since 
the company went into liquidation. 


ST. HELENA GOLD MINES LIMITED 


No.3 shaft (30 degrees incline) was com- 
pleted during the year to its final depth of 
2,928 ft., and stations were cut on the second 
and fourth levels. Apart from reef develop- 
ment, two drives are being driven, with a 
view to providing connections, as rapidly as 
possible with No. 4 vertical shaft. This 
latter shaft at the end of April of this year 
had reached a depth of 1,776 ft., and is ex- 
pected to intersect the Basal Reef at a depth 
ot about 2,000 fr. During the first four 
months of 1949, the total foctage driven 
was 5,355 ft. On the Basal Reef 2,355 ft. 
were sampled and 950 ft., or 40 per cent., 
proved payable, averaging 26.5 dwis. per 


ton over 13 in., equivalent to 344 inch-dwts. 
Although only a limited amount of develop- 
ment has been done to date, these results 
are most gratifying, particularly when it is 
remembered that surface drilling in the 
vicinity of the area in which this develop- 
ment is being carried out did not disclose 
any payable values. 


POTCHEFSTROOM MINING AREAS, LIMITED 


The company continues to hold prospect- 
ing contracts over a large area in the 
Potchefstroom and Kierksdorp districts, 
Transvaal. A number of boreholes ave 
in progress on the company’s ground. The 
company has recently reached an agreement 
with New Pioneer Central Rand Gold Min- 
ing Company, Limited, whereby those por- 
tions of the farms Hartebeestfontein No. 41 
and Stilfontein No. 39, district Klerksdorp, 
which are held by the Potchefstroom Com- 
pany will be included in the forthcoming 
flotation of Sulfontein Gold Mining Com- 
pany, Limited. Potchefstroom Mining Areas, 
Limited, will subscribe or procure sub- 
scribers for 20 per cent. of the initial capital 
of the Stilfontein Company. 


WESTERN KROONSTAD AREAS, LIMITED 


This company, which was formed by the 
Corporation durirg the year under review, 
holds prospecting contracts over a large area 
in the Kroonstad and Bothaville districts, 
Orange Free State. A drilling programme 
is in progress. 

In addition to the interests in the Orange 
Free State, which it has through St. Helena 
Gold Mines, Limited, and Western 
Kroonstad Areas, Limited, and other com- 
panies, the Corporation itself holds the 
mineral rights of a number of farms in the 
Bothaville district, situated south of the 
Vaal River. On one of these farms, Groot- 
draai No. 468, a borehole recently sunk near 
the southern corner intersected the Vaal 
Reef at a depth of 5,288 ft. In the original 
intersection, the core assayed 14.5 dwts. over 
9.5 in., equivalent 40 138 inch-dwts.; a 
deflection gave the value of 29.7 dwts. over 
8 in., equivalent to 238 inch-dwts. Further 
drilling in this area is being carried out. 


OTHER INTERESTS 


During the year under review the chrome 
interests of the corporation and of African 
Mining Trust Company (Proprietary), 
Limited, were amalgamated under the name 
of Chrome Mines of South Africa, Limited. 
Mining operations were carried on through- 
out the year at this company’s Zwartkop 
and Tweelaagte mines in the Rustenburg 
district, Transvaal, and at its Groothoek 
mine in the Lydenburg district, Transvaal, 
but for the greater part of the year sales 
were limited by shortage of railway trans- 
port facilities. 


San Francisco Mines of Mexico earned 
a net operating profit of £503,141 in the 
year ended September 30, 1948, compared 
with £238,327 in the previous year and has 
paid a dividend of 4s. per share, which is 
an increase of ls. per share. 


The Tsumeb Corporation, Limited, has 
continued to make good progress in open- 
ing up the Otavi mine, and during the year 
substantial tonnages of ore were produced 
and sold. The company has already begun 
partial redemption of its outstanding pro- 
missory notes out of current earnings. 


During the year the corporation under- 
took prospecting operations in the Mlala 
area, Tanganyika Territory, and acquired a 
special exclusive prospecting licence cover- 
ing 511 square miles in this area. This 
business has been transferred to a subsidiary 
company, Central Mineral Exploration, 
Limited, which is continuing the exploratory 
work for its own account. The corporation 
decided not to exercise its option over a 
further block of shares in Uruwira Minerals, 
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Limited, and has relinquished 
ment as technical managers 
pany. 

As stated in the directors’ 
Ultramar Company has had a setback, 
company, however, has a very large untested 
area, a considerable experience of the geol 
and operating conditions of Eastern Vene- 
zuela, a fully equipped field organisation, a 
pipeline to the coast, and a steady produc. 
tion of crude oil. It is hoped that, with 
these advantages, success will : 
further efforts, 


British Enka earned a working profit of * 


£361,803 in 1948, compared with 348. 
in 1947, It has paid a dividend of _ 
cent. in respect of 1948, which is ¢ 


; he same 
as the preceding year. 


South African Pulp and Paper Industries, ed 


Limited, again had a successful year’s Opera- — 


tions. The profit earned after providing for 


depreciation was £305,347, being an increase 


of £119,632 over the previous year. Divi 
dends totalled 1s. 6d. per share, being an 


increase of 3d. per share. The company’s 


plant is now producing paper entirely from Es 


its own locally produced wood pulp. 


In conclusion, it gives me pleasure to | 
express our grateful thanks to our staffs, | 
both in London and Johannesburg, for their 
loyal and efficient services. We also greatly 
appreciate the excellent services rendered by 


the managers and staffs of the companies 
under our administration. 


The report and accounts were adopted, 
and the retiring directors re-elected. Owing 
to insufficient representation of capital, the 


meeting was adjourned to June 9 for con- — 3 


sideration of the extra-ordinary resolution. 


At the adjourned meeting the extea- 


ordinary resolution, referred to above, was” 


passed, 


BOVRIL LIMITED 


BOVRIL LINKS FARMS AND 
FACTORIES 

The fifty-second annual general meeting 

of Bovril Limited was held in London. The 


following is an extract from the speech of 
Lord Luke, chairman, who presided. 


Wherever we go—the Argentine, Australia, 


Northern Ireland, the English countryside— 
we try to link up pastoral and industrial 
activities. This is the sort of balance that 
the world has lost to its detriment, but luckily 
people are awakening to the fact that more 
weight must be given urgently to food pro- 
duction on a world-wide basis. 


its appoint. 
of this com. & 


report, the s 
The 3 


attend its 


7h per 


Pee 


And so we play our part with our factories, 


and alongside them are our farms on which 


we improve the quality of beef with pedigree 
stock. Bovril beef finds its way to the tables“ 


of Britain as well as into bottles. 


During the year as a whole the sales of 
Bovril were well maintained, although the —— 
uncertain position of raw materials during 
the first quarter had an adverse effect on out ~~ 
turnover. I am glad to say that the supply 


position has now improved. 


BOVRIL CREAMERY IN NORTHERN IRELAND —— 


You will be glad to know that we have 


extended our activities to Northern Ireland, e 
and we have constructed a modern creamery 


for the purpose of industrialising part of the 


surplus milk production there. We a . 
already been operating on a limited scale © 


since the creamery was opened last May. © 


I would thank the Northern Ireland © 
Government officials for their great — 
to us during the construcuon period. UD 
to the moment we have been ean 
National Dried Milk for the Munistry 
Food, but we have also complete plans for 
the manufacture of a mew proprictary ae 
product which we hope to place on Mr 
market in the near future. 
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The annual ordinary general meeting of the 
Union-Castle Mail Steamship Company, 
) Limited, was held, on June 16th, at Win- 
| ester House, Old Broad Street, London, 
_ | EC, Sir F. Vernon Thomson, Bt., G.BE., 
stries, | chairman and managing director, presiding. 
pera. | ‘The chairman in the course of his speech, 
1g for | wid: The accounts for the year 1948 now 
crease | qubmitted set out clearly the position of the 
Divi- | company and of the group as a whole and do 
ng an | got call for detailed explanation. Shipping 
pany’s | prosperity depends upon a high level of world 
from | wade. For the second year in succession 
| gnce the war the company has enjoyed the 
te to | benefit of its fine fleet during a period of 





staffs. | eceptional world demand for shipping. 
“theig | ‘Tiading profits for the year 1948, after 
teatly | 4 making various provisions, are approximately 


ed by | (300,000 higher than for 1947, Taxation 
panies | ieorbs the great sum of over £2,000,000. 

4 The net profit for the year is £1,843,000, 
| ie, about £43,000 less than for 1947. The 


opted, ~« } opportunity has been taken, during this 
Owing “| itnormal postwar phase, of transferring a 
IL, the 77 further £1,000,000 to general reserve, which 
t con- | is thus increased to £2,500,000. 
ton. | 1p 1912, long before this became a common 
| qactice, the then chairman of this company 
extta- } aranged for the imauguration of a super- 
*, was | anuation fund for the company’s staff, which 


has proved of very real value to its members 
during the past 37 years. Owing to the fall 
} interest rates and other factors, a recent 
} vduation of the assets and liabilities of the 
> fund has disclosed an actuarial deficit of 
D | wproximately £100,000. Moreover, the rules 
jd the fund, which in this respect have 
‘eeting | “mained unaltered since 1912, restrict the 
The | maximum amount of pension payable ; in the 
ahs al _ | wry different conditions now prevailing we 
cen Of | consider that this limitation should be relaxed 
| smewhat. Accordingly, with a view to 
stralia, J placing the fund on a sound actuarial basis 
side— — 7 the altered circumstances of today and to 
justrial  } emhancing the benefits afforded to the mem- 
bers of the staff upon retirement, the sum 
& £300,000 has been allocated to the fund 
_} Saspecial contribution. After the distribu- 
| ton of 8 per cent. for the year upon the 
} Wdinary stock, the amount carried forward 
8 £1,165,533. 
balance of £683,314 standing to the 
company’s credit in the Government tonnage 
nt account was withdrawn during 
the year and with a further sum of £675,008 
wansferred from fleet replacement account 
has been applied as special depreciation on the 
Wo new mail vessels Pretvria Castle and 
Edinburgh Castle, thus writing down the 






nypenetee™ 
reas 


supply postwar cost of these two ships to 4 
_ | More economic book value. The company 
4 Will experience the benefit of this henceforth 

eLanD | @especially in periods of trade depression. 

e have S ; 

reland, Mi ACQUISITION OF KING LINE 

camery “The only other item to which I need draw 

of the -} Your special attention is the increase in the 

oay ~§ “ount shewn as invested in subsidiary com- 


panies. The whole of this increase repre- 
| May. sts the acquisition by the company, towards 
Ireland © the end of last year, of a controlling interest 
istance © | ™ King Line, Limited. The price paid, 
|, Up 9 Mamely £5 for each £1 share, was based upon 
ducing Gf ion by independent valuers of the 
try of ©] sets of thar company, and was regarded as 
ans for 7 y to both parties. It will be appre- 


y milk 7 ated that the Union-Castle Company's high- 
on the Passenger and cargo liner tonnage is ¢x- 








UNION-CASTLE MAIL STEAMSHIP 
COMPANY, LIMITED 
HIGHER TRADING PROFITS 
SATISFACTORY VOLUME OF TRAFFIC 
NEED FOR CONSERVATIVE FINANCE 
SIR VERNON THOMSON ON THE OUTLOOK 


pensive to operate and is best suited for the 
conveyance of fine types of cargo. The 
directors considered it desirable that the com- 
pany should have at its disposal, if required, 
tonnage of a tramp type, particularly suited 
for the carriage of bulk cargoes, which would 
usefully supplement its own fleet. The King 
Line owns a well-equipped fleet comprising 
Six motor vessels and one steamer of a total 
of 43,996 gross register tons and has strong 
financial resources in addition. It is the con- 
sidered opinion of the board that this pur- 
chase will prove of material benefit to this 
company. Since the end of 1948 we have 
completed the acquisition of a 100 per cent. 
interest in King Line, Limited. 

It has not hitherto been considered neces- 
sary to issue consolidated accounts in respect 
of the company and its subsidiary companies, 
as the latter were relatively small and the 
consolidated accounts would have been little 
different from the balance sheet and profit and 
loss account of the Union-Castle Company 
alone. Under the Companies Act, 1948, it 
is now obligatory to issue such consolidated 
accounts, and in any case with the acquisition 
of the King Line the company’s investment 
in its subsidiaries has become much more 
substanual, thus making consolidated 
accounts of more value and interest. 

As regards the consolidated profit and loss 
account, owing to the fact that the trading 
results of the King Line are included for the 
period of one moath only, the profits of the 
group do not materially differ from those of 
the Union-Castle Company alone, but a com- 
parison of the consolidated balance sheet with 
that of the parent company shows that the 
position of the group as a whole is appreciably 
more liquid than even the balance sheet of 
the company indicates, as several of the sub- 
sidiary companies, which appear as fixed 
assets in the parent company’s balance sheet, 
have substantial cash and other current assets. 


DIVIDEND DECISION 


The accounts of the company and the con- 
solidated accounts of the group record a 
strong financial position and an increase in 
the distribution on the ordinary stock would 
have been possible. The board decided, how- 
ever, to recommend that the dividend should 
be maintained at the same level as that for 
1946 and 1947, namely 6 per cent., plus a 
bonus of 2 per cent 

In making this recommendation the direc- 
tors have had regard not only to the request 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer for the 
voluntary limitation of dividends during the 
national emergency, but also the future re- 
quirements of the company and the vicissi- 
tudes inseparable from shipping, which from 
the days of Noah has been inherently an 
adventure. : 4 

There are already signs of a falling off in 
the demand for passenger accommodation, 
whilst the restrictions on imports which the 
South African Government have introduced 
this vear must reduce considerably our earn- 
ings from outward freights. It would there- 
fore be imprudent to assume the maintenance 
indefinitely of profits at the level of the last 
two years. ve 

Also, the company’s building requirements 
must be borne in mind. To uphold our 
present efficient services to and from South 
and East Africa our fleet must be kept 
abreast of the times. Not only is the passenger 
fleet, including the vessel under construction, 
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still two vessels short of the number operated 
in our prewar services to Africa, but, m 
addition, certain older vessels which have 
given: long and valuable service must be 
replaced within the next few years. And re- 
placement costs continue ebnormally high. 
Furthermore, the company’s offices in London 
and Cape Town, built in the last century, 
despite many adaptations are not now suited 
to modern requirements and ought to be 
rebuilt as soon as practicable. 

Thus, with the prospect of reduced earn- 
ings and substantial capital expenditure, it is 
clearly in the best interest of the company 
that its financial resources should be con- 
served, and it is encouraging that the profits 
of the past two years have been such as 
to enable us to fortify its reserves. The 
policy of ploughing back substantial sums 
from earnings when this has been possible 
has enabled us to build up our fine fleet and 
maintain our regular service, and last but not 
least to maintain a steady dividend. 


FLEET 


The company’s fleet was augmented by the 
entry into service of the Pretoria Castle 
and Edinburgh Castle in July and Decem- 
ber, 1948, respectively, and by the purchase 
at the end of the year from the Ministry of 
Transport of the cargo steamer Empire 
Duchess, since renamed Braemar Castle. 
The fleet now consists of 27 vessels of about 
379,620 gross register tons. It has been main- 
tained in its usual highly efticient state and 
was operated throughout the year without 
serious accident. Work on the vessel at 
present under construction at Belfast for the 
intermediate service has proceeded satis- 
factorily to date. She is due to be delivered 
to the company about the end of the present 
year. 

The Pretoria Castle and Edinburgh 
Castle have proved very satisfactory and 
are already establishing themselves as highly 

ular vessels on the South African run. 
hey are among the finest and largest vessels 
built since the termination of hostilities. 


PASSENGER TRAFFIC 


The continued heavy demand for out- 
ward passenger accommodation and the in- 
creased carrying facilities which were avail- 
able by reason of additional vessels in service 
enabled us to convey more passengers to 
South Africa than during any preceding 
year. The volume of homeward traffic also 
was very satisfactory, although during the 
off-season a considerable proportion of the 
available accommodation was unoccupied. 

During the present off-season there is no 
difficulty in obtaining a first-class passage 
to South Africa, although cabin and tourist 
class accommodation remains heavily booked. 
Our passenger traffic is thus reverting to its 
prewar seasonal character and, with few 
exceptions, our vessels will have berths 
vacant either on the outward or the home- 
ward voyage. 


CARGO TRAFFIC 


Last year, as compared with 1947, our 
shipments of cargo showed an overall im- 
provement, both outwards and homewards, 
although homewards it fluctuated somewhat 
and on occasions our vessels returned to the 
United Kingdom with considerable vacant 
space. South Africa has been a good market, 
not only for the United Kingdom, but also 
for the United States, and imports into the 
Union continued on a large scale throughout 
the year, but the volume of cargo moving 
from the United States to South Africa was 
adversely cffected by the restrictions imposed 
by the Union Government on dollar imports 
towards the end of 1948. 


IMPORT RESTRICTIONS 


As is well known, in order to assist the 
Union’s exchange position, measures have 
now been taken by the South Africas 
Government to restrict imports from 
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areas, sterling and non-sterling, with the 
result that, as from July 1, 1949, the volume 
of imports will be further limited and their 
nature controlled. This implies some over- 
seas trade recession. It is gratifying to know, 
however, that the Minister of Economic 
Affairs has stated that the Union Govern- 
ment does not intend to retain import 
restrictions any longer than is absolutely 
essential. 

These restrictions have become necessary 
by reason of the difficulties which the Union 
is experiencing in bridging the gap in her 
overseas balance of payments. In Britain we 
have a similar difficulty and can the better 
appreciate the position in which the Govern- 
ment and the people of the Union find them- 
selves and the efforts which they are making 
to solve the problem. The most satisfactory 
solution would be by an increase in the 
volume of exports from South Africa, and 
I do not doubt that every endeavour will be 
made towards this end. 


PORT CONGESTION 


Congestion at rts in East, Portuguese 
East, and South Africa was again experienced, 
1948 being the most difficult postwar year 
in this respect, but happily the position is 
now easier. This improvement is in no 
small measure due to the special efforts which 
have been made to clear cargo away from 
the ports concerned, and I think we should 
record our appreciation of the efficient 
manner in which the South African Railways 
and Harbours Administration are coping with 
this difficult problem. 

In the United Kingdom, our experience 
in cargo handling has been rather better 
than in the previous two or three years. 
With the exception of the dock strike in 
Londen last summer, delays to our vessels 
in this port arose principally from the pro- 
tracted time now required to carry out normal 
ship repairs. Not only do these repairs 
occupy longer, but they cost several times 
as much as before the war. 


SOUTHAMPTON DOCK FACILITIES 


At the annual meeting of the company 
both last year and in 1947 I referred to the 
proposal to transfer our mail vessel opera- 
tions to the new docks at Southampton after 
improved facilities for handling passengers 
and cargo have been provided. Unfortun- 
ately, owing to the restrictions imposed upon 
various capital prajects, MoO progress was 
made during 1948, but wé have recently 
been advised that the first part of the scheme, 
for the erection }f shed and warehouse 
facilities at the new berth, has been officially 
approved. We understand that preparations 
are proceeding as speedily as possible for 
starung the work. 


OPERATING EXPENSES 


As has been the experience ever since the 
termination of hostilities, operating expenses 
continued to rise during 1948, and deferred 
repairs and renewals are costing much more 
than was estimated. 

One gratifying exception to the upward 
trend of operating costs, however, has been 
some welcome reduction in fuel prices since 
the turn of the year. 


CHAIRMAN’S VISITS TO SOUTH AFRICA 


During 1948 I made two brief visits to 
the Union of South Africa, and on the second 
occasion had the privilege of meeting Dr the 
Hon. D. F. Malan, who had recently assumed 
office as Prime Minister, and most of his 
colleagues in the Cabinet. I feel that the 
opportunities which were thus afforded of 
discussing matters of mutual interest to the 
Union vernment and to this company 
were of real value. 

Satisfactory arrangements were made for 

ac termination of the special immigrant ser- 
vice, which, as you are aware, was a tem- 
porary provision made at the request of 
the then Union Government to increase 
sacilities for the conveyance of. immigrants 








to the Union of South Africa in the early 
postwar years, ing the complete 
fe-establishment the company’s regular 
passenger services. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN SOUTH AND 
EAST AFRICA 


The welfare, progress and industrialisation 
of the Union is a continuing process which 
all well-wishers will watch with interest and 
understanding. To some exicnt consolidation 
of the advances made during and immedi- 
ately after the war is at present taking 
place, in order that the next stage in that 
great country’s development shall be soundly 
based. Whilst the temporary economic re- 
cession in the Union implies the retarding 
of some of the high hopes which had 
previously been held as to important, far- 
reaching developments in South Africa, I 
believe that this is a passing phase only, 
which should not be viev ed out of perspec- 
tive. The importance of South Africa in 
the structure of the Commonwealth of Free 
Nations and to the world as a whole is 
becoming increasingly recognised. 

Southern Rhodesia is making great strides 
in strengthening and expanding its nation- 
hood and, with the other large territories 
in close juxtaposition to it, is likely to con- 
tribute increasingly to the economic well- 
being of Southern and Central Africa. In 
East Afrif&a there were disappointments in 
1948, since progress in connection with the 
groundnut scheme and in other directions 
was slower than had been originally ex- 
pected. I believe, however, that a bright 
future is before the largely undeveloped 
territories of British East Africa. Enterprise 
will develop the economic resources of these 
vast lands,, and extensive agricultural and 
industrial expansion seems certain. 


OUTLOOK 


In the present troubled state of the world 
with the disquieting economic outlook at 
home and threatening clouds abroad, the 
prospects for international trade are more 
than usually uncertain, but our organisation 
was never in a more efficient condition to 
take its part, and we face the future with 
quiet optimism. 


BOARD 


Sic Ernest Harvey, who had been a mem- 
ber of the board for the past thirteen years 
and deputy chairman for the past nine years, 
indicated a little while ago that he wished 
to curtail his activities and, accordingly, 
tendered his resignation from the beard. The 
directors accepted Sir Ernest’s resignation 
with much regret, and on their behalf I wish 
to express our very warm appreciation of the 
valuable services which he has rendered to 
the company as a director. Sir Ernest 
always readily made available for the benefit 
of the company his wise counsel and great 
experience, and, as I am sure stockholders 
will also agree, we are indeed sorry that he 
has felt that the time has come to lay down 
his duties. 

In his place the board have co-opted Sir 
George Christopher, who is chairman and 
managing director of The Hain Steamship 

pany, Limited, and immediate just 
president of the Chamber of Shipping of the 
United Kingdom. We welcome Sir George 
to our meeting today, and in a few minutes 
I will propose his re-election, 


STAFF 


Once again I would like, in the name of 
the company, to pay appreciative and warm 
tribute to the loyal and diligent co-operation 
of the company’s personnel, ashore and 
afloat, in the running of this great organisa- 
tion. 

The report and accounts were adopted ; 
the proposed dividend was approved; the 
retiring directors were re-elected; the 
remuneration of the auditors was fixed, and 
the proceedings terminated with a vote of 
thanks to the chairman, directors and staff. 
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BRIGGS MOTOR BODIES, 
LIMITED 


RECORD PEACE TIME TURNOVER 


The fourteenth annual ordinary gen 
meeting of Briggs Motor Bodies, aa 
was held on June 15th in London, Mr W.D 
Robinson, chairman of the company, presid- 
ing. 


_The following is an extract from his 
circulated statement: 

Your board of directors is Pleased to 
present to you a financial statement for the 
year 1948, which again shows an increase ig 
productive activity and reflects results 
attained which we feel you will consider to 
be satisfactory. The net profit, after taxation 
for the year amounted to £513,761, which 
compares with £543,414, in adjusted form 
for 1947. 

In keeping with the policy of the company 
your board has authorised during the past 
year substantial expenditures to augment 
replace and maintain it. productive facilities 
to attain the highest point of efficiency per- 
mitted by current conditions. In 1948 we 
spent a net sum of £387,005 on buildings 
machinery and equipment, and further com- 
mitments of this nature were pending in the 
amount of approximately £450,000 at the date 
of the accounts. 


Mention has been made in the directors’ 
report of the continual rise in the cost of re- 
placement of pcewar fixed assets. To be 
conservative we have made a_ substantial 
allocation out of the profits for the year to 
be able to meet these increased costs. 


We are greatly handicapped in our factories 
at Dagenham because of overcrowded con- 
ditions which we have not been able to cor- 
rect due to the Government’s restrictions on 
capital investment in the area. It is hoped 
that some relaxation of these restrictions will 
soon be made so that we may proceed with 
various schemes for factory extensions there. 


NEW FACTORIES 


In order to partially relieve this congested 
condition we have, since the close of the year, 
acquired a small freehold factory at Romford, 
Essex. In addition, we are at present in 
course of completing the purchase of a large 
leasehold factory at Southampton containing 
approximately 370000 square feet of floor 
space (the lease having 52 years unexpired) 
and also the freehold of the factory site and 
adjoining sports ground 

In these factories we will produce stamp- 
ings and assemblies for motor car and com- 
mercial vehicle bodies, and with their acquisi- 
tion the total operating space of the com- 
pany’s factories will exceed 2,000,000 square 
feet. I am sure you will be interested to note 
that our volume of business for the year 1948 
was the highest of any previous peace-time 
year and that over 75 per cent. of our pro- 
ducts were for the export markets. 

In order to conform to the recent request 
of the Government that industry continue 
for the coming year a conservative dividend 
policy, your directors recommend the pay- 
ment of a dividend on the ordinary shares of 
124 per cent., less imcome tax, in respect 
of the year 1948, which is the same rate as 
paid the previous year. : ; 

The results of the present year will agai 
depend upon the volume of exports betas 
maintained and the Government’s attitud: 
toward motor car and commercial vehicle 
production for home consumption. — During 
the year 1948 over £88,000 in savings was 
added by our employees’ National Sav.ngs 
groups. Total savings to date exceed 
£727,000. 

In conclusion, I would like, on your be- 
half, to thank all cxecutives and employess 
who have contributed so materially through 
their effective efforts to the successful results 
attained. 


The report was adopted. 
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DUNLOP RUBBER COMPANY, LIMITED 


RECORD PRODUCTION, SALES AND PROFITS 


The fiftieth ordinary general mecting of 

the Dunlop Rubber Company, Limited, was 
bed on June 13th in London. 
‘Sir Clive Baillieu, K.B.E., C.MG., the 
chairman, in the course of his speech, said: 
The year proved to be, as you have seen 
from the accounts, a record both in produc- 
fon and sales and in the profits earned. 
The results achieved justify in full measure 
the programme of expansion which was 
yndertaken in anticipation of the demand 
which immediately arose foi all classes 
of your company’s products as soon as the 
necessary supplies of labour and materials 
became available to enable manufacture to be 
resumed. 


DUNLOP PLANTATIONS 


The very serious nature of the disturbances 
which have now persisted in Malaya for 
many months will be apparent to you. The 
restoration of law and order throughout 
Malaya and contiguous territories is of 

¢ importance to their inhabitants and 
to the peaceful development of the modern 
world. 

Despite these difficult conditions the crop 
for the year was a record and was 25 per cent. 
higher than the 1947 crop. Our sales also 
established a record, being 12 per cent. in ex- 
cess of the 1947 figure. These included direct 
ales to the U.S.A. and Canada totalling 
$3,654.464. which vou will agree is a useful 
contribution to the sterling area economy. 
We have undertaken a large expansion of re- 
search work and facilities in Malaya and are 
developing new processes which we believe 
will be of great importance to the industry. 

The whole of the work of rehabilitation 
has been completed and the net profits for 
the year showed a very satisfactory improve- 
ment. As you were told last year the com- 
pany has borne the entire cost of rehabilita- 
tion and so far no war damage compensation 
has been received. 


NOTABLE INCREASES 


Fer Dunlop Cotton Mills the year has 
been notable for an increase in production 
due partly to the additional output received 
from the new factories which we have created 
and to which reference was made last year. 

In the Tyre Division the total volume 
all tyres supplied to vehicle manufacturers 
during 1948 showed a substantial increase 
over the previous year and in the replace- 
Ment market record sales figures were 
achieved. 

The Dunlop golf ball continues to main- 
lain its popularity and out of the total entries 
for 20 major tournaments held in 1948 65 
per cent. used the Dunlop “65” ball. 


THE DIVIDEND 


Last year the chairman pointed out that 
it not been for the Government’s strongly 
expressed views your Board would have felt 
in recommending an increase m 

the dividend. As vou know, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, as part of his disinflation 
Policy, strongly urged industry to continue 


limit dividends. We agreed, in common 


the great majority of public companies, 
at the same time, we pointed out the 
- for economy in Government expendi- 


‘We have. therefore, limited our dividend 


®@a year of record profits to the same dis- 
ion as last year. But you will note that 
carry-forward this year has been in- 
eased 10 £1,391,000. This constitutes a 
cushion for the future, and should 
1 circumstances permit will afford us 
discretion in dealing with our divi- 
Policy. 
We can now say that the tasks of recon- 
‘eting the manpower, plant and equipment 


of ihe Dunlop organisation, here and overseas, 
from a war to a Peace basis has in large 
Measure been smoothly and successfully 
accomplished. We have achieved a con- 
siderable expansion in the turnover and 
profits of the group. Its financial and pro- 
ductive resources have been greatly 
strengthened. 


CHANGING CONDITIONS 


We are now confronted with changing 
conditions of trade here and overseas. The 
sellers’ market of the immediate posiwar 
years has passed. The accumulated demands 
of previous years have been largely satisfied, 
the pipelines of manufactured goods and 
commodities have been filled and trading 
conditions more nearly reflecting the pre- 
War pattern have been re-established. 
Quality, price and merchandising skill will 
henceforth be as vital to the profitable 
operanon of business enterprise as the 
capacity to maintain and extend production. 

We can say, so far as the factors within 
the control of the company are concerned, 
that we are well placed to meet a return 
to more normal and competitive conditions. 
The geographical spread of the group with 
iis diversified and wide production range 
gives us a useful measure of flexibility in 
meeting the changing incidence of demand 
and the inevitable fluctuations of trade. 

I would remind you that your company 
operaies on a modest margin of profit. We 
shall continue within our resources and the 
limitations imposed upog us, to make our 
full contribution to the country’s needs, and 
we shall hope to do so on a basis that will 
afford stability of employment to our em- 
ployees and will be satisfactory to our 
shareholders. 


VAST INCREASE IN STATE EXPENDITURE 


We all recognise that industry can only 
operate within an overall framework of 
national policy laid down by the Govern- 
ment of the day. Where that policy increases 
production costs it will prejudice the com- 
petitive position of British goods in_ the 
export markets. British industry will con- 
tinue to use its best endeavours to reduce 
its selling prices but it is pertinent to ask 
what effective steps are being taken similarly 
10 deal with State expenditure which directly 
influences production costs. The plain fact 
is that we are living beyond our means. It 
is this vast and menacing increase in State 
expenditure which constitutes the basic in- 
flationary influence in our whole economy. 
This provides one of the most serious 
handicaps to the future of British trade 
with a consequent threat to our living 
standards and the employment of our 

3 le. 
ee fully aware of the enormous diffi- 
culties which confront any British Govern- 
ment after the stresses and strain of a world 
war in bringing State expenditure under 
contro] and in restoring a better balance to 
the whole national economy. But it must 
be done if this nation is to survive as the 
heart and centre of the British Common- 
wealth and Empire. British industry, re- 
sponding to the national need, has carried 
this conntry through the critical postwar 
vears. It is now up to the Government of 
the day, whatever its political complexion, 
to discharge its national responsibilities in 
the same spirit and, let us hope, with an 
equal measure of success. 

If this is done then we can leck forward 
to the future with renewed confidence and 
with the assurance that your great company 
will continue to make its full contribution 
to the prosperity and development of the 
peoples which it serves. 

The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted. 
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- RHODESIA ‘BROKEN HILL 


DEVELOPMENT COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


A VERY SUCCESSFUL YEAR 


The thirty-ninth annual general meeting of 
The Rhodesia Broken Hill Development 
Company, Limited, will be held at the 
Chartered Insurance Institute, 20, Alder- 
manbury, London, E.C., on July 6th. 


The following is an extract from the 
report of the directors to be submitted to the 
meeting : — 

The profit for the year was £1,743,568, 
and the directors recommend the payment 
of a dividend of 30 per cent. (ls. 6d. per 
Ss. unit of stock) less income tax, in respect 
of the year ended December 31, 1948. 

The allocation of £300,000 to capital 
reserve has been made in connection with 
the decision which has been taken since the 
end of the year to effect certain additions 
and improvements te the lead treatment 
plant. This matter is explained in the 
accompanying statement by the chairman. 


The proposed dividend of 30 per cent. 
(1s. 6d. per Ss. unit of stock) is at the same 
rate as for the previous year and will cost 
net, together with directors’ additional 
remuneration dependent thereon, £551,250. 


CHAIRMAN’S STATEMENT 


The following is an extract from the state- 
ment by the Chairman (Mr S. S. Taylor, 
CMG, DSO), circulated with the report and 
accounts : — 


I mentioned last year that we were carry- 
ing out underground work fo: the purpose 
of exploring possible extensions of the known 
orebodies, and had arranged for a geophysical 
survey to locate any possible fresh deposits. 
You will see from the attached report of the 
consulting engineers that the geophysical 
survey has been completed and that diamond 
drilling is now taking place on the sites 
selected. So far we have not had any indi- 
cations of extensions to our deposits of 
payable ore. These remain substantially as 
reported by the consulting geologists at April 
30, 1945, and recorded in my statement 
attached to the directors’ report for 1944, 
after deducting, of course, the ore which 
has since been extracted. Since then fresh 
calculations have been made allowing for 
an extraction rate of 80 per cent. in the case 
of oxides and 85 per cent. for sulphides, and 
on this basis the mineable reserves at 
December 31, 1948, were: — 


Oxide ores ...... Ri 1,600,000 short tons 
Sulphide ores ...... 1,018,000, ie 


ADDITIONS AND IMPROVEMENTS TO PLANT 


The investigations of our consulting 
engineers into the possibility of obtaining a 
better recovery of metals from the ore mined, 
to which I have referred on previous occa- 
sions, resulted in their making recommenda- 
tions to the Board during 1948 for certain 
additions and improvements to the lead treat- 
ment plant. These recommendations have 
been adopted, and orders for the new plant 
are being placed. Delivery dates which can 
be regarded as satisfactory under present 
condinons have been indicated and, if all 
goes well, the new plant may be in operation 
before the end of next year. The effect 
should be an additional recovery of several 
hundred tons of lead per month from the 
same tonnage of ore. 


The consulting engineers are not yet in a 
position to make a recommendation in regard 
to any extension of the zinc plant as they 
have not been able to reach sufficiently 
definite conclusions on the related problems 
of water supply and electrical power which; 
as I have already stated, require consi 
periods of time for proper solution. * 
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SUN INSURANCE OFFICE 
LIMITED 


* AN EXPORT IMPERILLED 


The annual general meeting of the Sun 
Insurance Office Limited was held, on June 
14th, at 63 Threadneedle Street, Londoa, 


re 


As indicated in the chaumans statement, 
which was issued with the report and 
accounts, the proceedings were confined to 
the formal resolutions, at the close of which 
Mr C. G. G. Wainman moved a vote of 
thanks to the board of directors and directors 
of local boards, also to the management, staff 
and representatives of the company at home 
and abroad for their services during the past 
year. 

In replying to this vote of thanks, which 
was unanimously adopted, the chaitman (Mr 
W. M. Pryor, D.S.O., D.L.) expressed his 
sincere appreciation and then took the oppor- 
tunity to make the following comments con- 
cerning the future of the business: — 


We are faced with a proposal to nationalise 
a section of the insurance industry, together 
with the entire business of the offices con- 
cerned. Whatever the intentions of its 
sponsors, it is clear that such a plan, if it 
were implemented, must ultimately affect the 
industry as a whole. 


I will confine myself to one aspect and 
one on which we already have grounds for 
concern. The effect of these proposals is 
already proving harmful to our overseas 
interests all over the world. We have definite 
information on this point. If the threat 
develops, this tendency will grow. We may 
well see a valuable and dependable source 
of national income extinguished for ever. 


For 240 years, this office, the oldest of 


‘British insurance institutions, has played no 


small part in the founding and building of 
an industry that has done much to enhance 
the nation’s commercial reputation. British 
insurance today commands the respect and 
confidence of the world. Can we say that 
that would be the case tomorrow if a portion 
of the industry became a_ state-owned 
monopoly ? 


THE CHANCELLOR’S WORDS 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer knows 
how much we should stand to lose if that 
world-wide confidence were destroyed. Let 
me quote the words which he used less than 
two years ago: he said this— 


“There can be no doubt that insurance 
business is now a very important factor in 
world trade and in its effect upon the balance 
of payments. . . . At a time when we are 
seriously concerned to make both ends meet 
in our balance of payments accounts .. . it 
is obviously of the greatest importance that 
we should do our utmost to stimulate all 
forms of invisible exports, of which insurance 
is a most important item. This large and 
valuable invisible export of brains and busi- 
mess integrity is a very high tribute by the 
world at large to the standards and principles 
upon which British insurance 1s conducted.” 


These words remain true today. They 
reveal the folly and inconsist of a pro- 
posal which, if implemented, could have but 
one result, the swift destruction of confidence 
among our policyholders overseas and thus 
the loss of a vital export. Any party which 
pursues its political aims to the exclusion of 
such considerations will have much to answer 
for to the British people. Let us earnestly 
hope that those concerned vill show a change 
of heart and will make it plain for all to 
see. Meanwhile you can rest assured that 
the directors, management and staff are 
actively conscious of the seriousness of the 
position. 


UNION INSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF CANTON, LIMITED 


ASSETS EXCEED £10,000,000 


The annual meeting of Union Insurance 
Society of Canton, Limited, was held on 
May 20th at Hong Kong, the Hon. C. Blaker 
(the chairman) presiding. 

The following are extracts from the 
directors’ report: 

Marine.—The net premiums for the year 
amounted to £2,556,231. After providing 
£75,000 for taxation and releasing £200,000 
to profit and loss account, the marine fund 
stands at £2,594,101. 

Fire—The net premiums for the year 
amounted to £1,719,1S8. £86,829 has been 
transferred to profit and loss account. The 
fire fund stands at £805,663. 

Accident and General.—The net premiums 
for the year amounted to £628,179 ; £34,230 
has been transferred to profit and loss 
account, The accident and general fund 
stands at £307,772. 

Dividend.—The directors recommend the 
payment of a dividend of £1 10s. per share, 
free of Hong Kong Corporation Profits Tax. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


Interest and dividends amounted to 
£202,343 and transfers from underwriting 
accounts to £321,059. After taking into 
account unclaimed dividends of subsidiary 
companies written off, charging taxation paid 
and other outgoings, and allowing for the 
minority interests of the outside shareholders 
of the subsidiary companies, the profit for 
the year appertaining to the society is 
£334,986. After deducting profit retained in 
subsidiary companies £82,502, there remains 
a distributable profit of £252,484. To this 
has been added the balance brought forward 
from the previous year £309,904. After 
providing for the dividend and transferring 
£40,000 to general reserve and £10,000 to 
pares for staff pensions there remains a 

alance of £309,888 to be carried forward. 

The following are extracts from the chair- 
man’s circulated statement :— 

I am happy to report that throughout the 
= year the society’s business proceeded on 
ines free from abnormal disturbances. 

The statement of accounts now presented 
shows that, compared with prewar years, the 
society has experienced considerable expan- 
sion of both income and expenditure. Infla- 
tionary influences are responsible for some ot 
this increase, but an additional circumstance 
and, I believe, a more lasting one in the 
increase of income is the hard work of our 
staff. Recognising this, your directors 
recently authorised a staff bonus of 10 per 
cent. of salaries and I feel confident this will 
meet with your full endorsement. 


COMPARATIVE FIGURES 


It is difficult, in these unusual times, to 
make by figures a comparison with previous 
experience, but it occurs to me that you may 
be interested in the following very brief 
summary by percentage of expenditure 
between the prewar year 1939 and 1948. 


Total, all departments : 

1939 1948 
Claims Expenses Claims Expenses 
percent. percent. percent. per cent. 

53.49 32.92 50.49 29.14 


This table shows that the income in 1948 
has enabled us to meet the current abnor- 
mally high cost of operations and to improve 
upon the 1939 percentage of profit. I think 
you will agree this is very satisfactory. 

I cannot conclude without referring to the 
total assets of the society, as shown in the 
1948 consolidated balance-sheet. These now 
exceed £10 million, a financial steength that 
must be a satisfaction to all concerned. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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RUBBER PLANTATIONS 
INVESTMENT TRUST LIMITED 


A DIFFICULT YEAR 


The fortieth annual general Meeting of 
The Rubber Plantations Investment Trust 
Limited, will be held on July 4th in London 

The following is an extract from the cir- 
culated address of the chairman, Mr H. J. 
Welch : — 


The year has been a very difficult one for 
all engaged in producing and other industries 
in the East. The terrorist campaigns in 
Malaya and Indonesia, the various currency 
complications, the scanty supplies, the rising 
costs and the onerous taxation have all re. 
tarded that speedy return to reasonably 
normal conditions which we had hoped would 
more quickly follow the close of the war. 


As compared with £96722 in the previous 
year, which included a fortuitous receipt of 
£5,573, the gross income of the Trust 
amounted to £109,845, equal to 4.4 per cent. 
on the issued capital. The directors propose 
this year to pay a dividend of 5 per cent. 

After providing for the proposed dividend, 

the total capital employed at the end of the 
year was made up of the Issued Stock of 
£2,469 384, the Capital Reserve of £339,920 
and the Revenue Reserves and Surplus on 
Profit and Loss Account of £347,395. Our 
investments stood at a net cost of £3,135,585 
and were represented by quoted investments 
of a market value of £1,681,989, unquoted 
investments valued by the directors at 
34.957 and shares in the Sumatra Tea 
states, Limited, taken at their cost, of 
£713,369. These give an aggregate of 
£,2,450,315, or £685,270 below the net cost. 
Against that deficiency, however, may be 
placed the reserves and surplus aggregating 
£687,315. 


3 


LONDON ASIATIC RUBBER 
AND PRODUCE COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


In his statement, issued with the annual 
accounts and directors’ report for 1948, the 
chairman, Mr H. J. Welch, says: 


Last year our estates were brought back 
almost completely to sound agricultural con- 
ditions, according to present-day standards, 
with their buildings in good order and plant 
and machinery adequate. 

After providing for the proposed dividend 
of 10 per cent., our net cost per planted acre 
is just under £23 10s. ‘This figure is without 
any allowance for our war damage compensa- 
tion claim. 


As you are aware, the spot prices of various 
grades of rubber have fallen recently. The 
company, however, produces large quantities 
of sole crepe and other special forms of 
rubber which command higher prices than 
ordinary smoked sheet. In 1948 our output 
of rubber was 15,072,246 Ib., of which 
2,528,867 Ib. were sole crepe. 


The balance of profit before taxation, 
£208,568, exceeded 22 per cent. upon the 
company’s issued capital. We have trans- 
ferred £42,788 t our buildings special 
reserve and £20,000 to our dividend equali- 
sation reserve, making it £60,000. A year 
ago, owing to the exceptional prices we 
been receiving for sole crepe, we stepped up 
our dividend from 10 per cent. to 12} pet 
cent. We are reverting to the previous rate 
of distribution, which the company’s current 
earnings justify us in hopimg to maintain. 

It has become advisable to raise ee 
capital, owing partly to our previous expat 
sae in planted acreage ; and the directors 
propose to offer new capital to the share- 
holders for subscription. 
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H. LEDGARD 
(SILMYRA FABRICS) 


prOFITS SXCEED FORESHADOWED 
FIGURES 


The first annual general meeting of H. 
y d (Silmyra Fabrics), Limited, was held 
_F 10th in London. Mr Norman 
Des (acting chairman) presided. 


Mr Herbert Ledgard (chairman and manag- 
gg director) 1s: ued a statement circulated 
wih the report end accounts. The following 
gan extract: 

Lisa matter of great regret to me that I 
) mnot to take the chair at the first annual 
meeting of your company, and I must 
+) fer my apologies for my unavoidable absence 
ai for the absence of Mrs Ruby Florence 
> isigard, who is travelling with me in Austra- 
) gon the business of the company. 


~ Jam glad to be able to report, however, 
tat the aggregate profits of the operating 
\ mpanies since their acquisition by your 
ampany in February, 1948, have been 
“i gsactory. As you will see from the 
iectors’ report, the profits of the group, 
der charging all expenses, including 
4 inctors’ remuneration, but before charging 
~ 4 aation and other appropriations of profit, 

4 gount to £124,028, as against the forecast 
+ ¢ {95,000 made by the directors in the pros- 
pus dated February 9, 1948. These in- 
aased profits are almost entirely due to a 
gbtantial increase in the turnover of the 
qerating companies. 

At the time we acquired Wm. Smith and 
(o. (Preston), Limited, that company was 
werating one mill only—namely, Queen’s 
ee Mill, Preston, but we started weaving again 
' + 0March, 1948, at Embroidery Mill, Preston, 
wich had been closed under a concentration 
cheme and requisitioned, and have been able 
uget this mill into production more quickly 
> bn was anticipated. 


I would like here to pay tribute to the good 
wk put in by the staff, whose efforts have 
wntributed considerably to the successful 
wults of the year. We are fortunate in having 
nexcellent staff, and I feel sure you will be 
jeased to know that on January 1, 1949, we 
ered into a staff pension and life assurance 
teme, The directors, other than myself, are 
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- ~ 4xuded in this scheme in respect of their 
‘. wa accutive offices. 

od uy Iwill now deal with the accounts and turn 

ds, it to the balance sheet of the parent com- 

at jy. During the year the company has sold 

} ie freehold land and buildings and the plant 

ai machinery of Embroidery Mill, Preston, 

ond )° the wholly owned subsidiary company, 

ere Ym. Smith and Co. (Preston), Limited, for 

a ie same price as it acquired these assets— 
\sa- 


juny, £55,190, so that Wm. Smith now 
4} and operate both Queen’s Mill and Em- 
ous | | "idery Mill, which is a much more con- 
The = 9 *aent arrangement. 
ies] = lam happy to be in the position to inform 
| 4} that both the home and export turnover 
han § group for the first four months of 
put | 4 Mare in excess of the corresponding figures 
hich} 1948. accept this as an encouraging 
4, but would be reluctant to forecast too 


rion, © |“ into the future. Nevertheless, I believe 
the ~ 9 "can expect a satisfactory result for 1949, 
ans- ad I feel that we are well equipped to hold 
ecial own in the more difficult days which may 
uali- w ahead, 
ye As stated in the directors’ report, the 
had “J lance of profit available is £32,055, and the 
i up : ttectors now have pleasure in recommending 
ed » the shareholders that a final dividend of 
rate 7" per cent. (actual), less tax, should be paid 
rremt 79“ the ordinary shares, making, with the 
a term dividend of 10 per cent. (actual), 
rther ts tax, already paid, a total of 20 per cent. 
‘pan- twal), less tax, for the 10} months 10 
us December 31, 1948. This leaves the sum of 
are- 


ous to be carried forward to 1949. 
feport and accounts were adopted. 





UNITED DRAPERY STORES, 
LIMITED 


NEW HIGH LEVEL OF TURNOVER 


The twenty-second annual general meeting 
of this company, was held in London, on 
June %h, Sir Brian E. S. Mountain, Bt. 
(chairman of the company), presiding. 

The following is an extract from the 
Chairman s circulated statement. 

The trading profit of subsidiary companies 
shows an increase of £108,562 over last 
year. Taxation on the group profits amounts 
to £420,396, an increase of £31,792. 

These results, I think you will agree, are 
Satisfactory, particularly if account is taken 
of the difficulties experienced during the year 
in the way of reduced permitted margin of 
profits, changes in purchase tax which in- 
volved the company in some losses, and 
rising costs of running the business. 

_ After taking these factors into considera- 
tion and also after deducting the profit attri- 
butable to our holdings which has been re~ 
tained by the subsidiary companies ; provid- 
ing for the dividends paid and recommended 
and the transfer of £50,000 to genera! re- 
serve, there is an unappropriated balance for 
the year in the books of the holding com- 
pany of £3,859, which, added to the amount 
brought forward from last year of £96,177, 
leaves us with the sum of £100,036 to be 
carried forward in the books of the holding 
company. In addition, there is an undis- 
tributed balance in subsidiary companies 
applicable to our holdings amounting to 
£146,167, Our total capital and revenue re- 
serves, including the aforesaid profit and loss 
balances, now stand at £549,715. 

Our associated company’s year ended on 
March 31st, and I am pleased to report that 
substantial —_ have been made and that 
we are satisfied with its progress. It has 
been decided to leave the an of the profits 
in the company in order to finance a con- 
siderable programme of capital expansion. 
_ An item which calls for special comment 
in the consolidated balance-sheet is goodwill. 
You will observe that your investments are 
now entirely represented by tangible assets 
and that goodwill has been reduced to the 
nominal amount of £1. 

The trading companies’ turnover for the 
year reached a new high level and I think 
it may justly be claimed that the increase 
represents Our customers’ satisfaction with 
the service which the group has rendered. 
Owing to reductions in permitted profit 
margins during the year, and the before- 
mentioned losses by virtue of purchase tax 
reductions plus the continued increased ex- 
penses, the additional trading profit realised 
is less than might have been expected on the 
additional turnover. 


THE CURRENT YEAR 


With regard to the present trading period, 
our sales to date show an increase over the 
corresponding period last year, but it must 
be borne in mind that any statutory changes 
which may take place, and over which your 
directors have no control, may affect future 
trading. i : 

Perhaps the biggest problem is the imposi- 
tion and uncertainties caused by purchase 
tax. For some weeks prior to this year’s 
Budget, serious dislocation of business was 
caused throughout the trade by the expec- 
tancy of possible changes. The public were 
looking forward to a reduction in this tax 
and held off buying—this seriously reduced 
our turnover in some departments for a 
time. I hope the hampering effect that 
changes in this tax have on the commercial 
life of the community is fully realised. 

Your directors recommend that the same 
ordinary dividend should be paid as last 
year—namely, a final dividend of 10 per 
cent. actual, which, together with the interim 
already paid, will make 20 per cent. for 

e year. 

a report was adopted. 
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AULT AND WIBORG LIMITED 
A SUCCESSFUL YEAR 


The fifteenth annual general meeting of 
Ault and Wiborg Limited was. held in 
London on June 10th, Mr Gerald Wellesley, 
the chairman, presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 

It is a particular pleasure in this Golden 
Jubilee year of the foundation of the Adult 
and Wiborg Company in London to report 
that all the companies which form the group 
are operating satisfactorily, and with one ex- 
ception have earned a profit. 

The reduction in the profits is in part 
attributable to a smaller turnover by certain 
of the subsidiaries as compared with the 
exceptional year preceding the 1948 Budget, 
but is mainly due to a much-reduced margin 
of profit, resulting from rising costs of raw 
materials and increased wages and to our 
reluctance to pass these entirely on to our 
customers, both at home and overseas. 

Profits of the group before taxation amount 
to £276,442 and of the company to £278,979, 
compared with £356,035 and £302,456 
respectively last year. After charging income 
tax and profits tax totalling £137,274 there is 
left £141,705, to which must be added 
£61,204 brought forward from last year, 
leaving to be dealt with £202,909 as against 
£202,937 last year. The directors recom- 
mend a dividend of 6} per cent., less tax, 
on the ordinary stock and that out of the 
balance then remaining a further dividend 
of 23} per cent. be paid, making 30 per 
cent. in all. The net ordinary dividend 
recommended amounts to 3} per cent. on the 
capital employed in the company, or under 
3 per cent. on the capital employed in the 
grqup. During the year our export trade 
increased considerably and every possible 
step is being taken to expand this further. 

The report was adopted. 





ROTHMANS LIMITED 
ANOTHER YEAR OF PROGRESS 


The annual general mecting of Rothmans 
Limited, cigarette manufacturers, was held 
in London on June 15th. 

The following is an extiact from the state- 
ment of the chairman, Mr Sydney Rothman. 

Profit—The profit of the group for the 
year after charging all expenses of working 
and management is £218,218, and the amount 
available for appropriation after charging 
depreciation and tax and bringing in the 
balance from the previous period, is £121,260. 
The directors recommend the payment of an 
ordinary dividend of 31} per cent., which 
is the same as last year. 

Sales—Rothmans brands continue to gain 
in popularity. Far more smokers ask for 
Pall Mall de Luxe cigarettes than can be 
supplied, and it is regretted that shortage of 
dollars does not permit us to buy enough of 
the finest grades of leaf to satisfy this demand. 
Export sales have been very good, and 
Rothmans have been obliged to ration some 
overseas customers. Sales during the first 
months of the current year have been fully 
maintained. 

Subsidiaries—An important subsidiary is 
Martins, Limited, of Piccadilly, an old estab- 
lished company which was acquired in 1937. 
Martins are the sole importers and distribu- 
tors of a very fine Jamaican cigar—Valenta, 
which can be recommended with confidence. 
Other subsidiaries own retail tobacconist 
shops in London and the provinces, and 
market and manufacture fancy goods. 

Prospects—It is one of the functions of 
good management 10 overcome trading 
difficulties which may arise. I am hopeful 
that, with the help of my highly experienced 
co-directors, I shall be able next year to 
present accounts that will prove to be at 
least as satisfactory as those now submitted. 

The report was adopted. 
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Investment Statistics 


Company Notes 


¥. Lyons.—The consolidated trading 
balance of J. Lyons in the year to March 31, 
1949, amounted to £2,372,149, compared 
with {2,364,306 in the previous year. Net 
current assets of the group declined from 
£7,262,209 to £6,933,124 on the year. Group 
fixed assets have risen from {10,520,804 to 
£10,858,073 and revenue reserves from 
£1,904,976 to £1,941,326. 

Army and Navy Stores.—The balance of 
trading account of Army and Navy Stores 
declined from £1,033,793 to £905,207 in the 
year to January 29, 1949. 

Associated Newspapers.—Trading profit 
of Associated Newspapers declined from 
£833,123 to £609,313 in the year to March 
31, 1949, ncome from subsidiaries and 


- investments relating to the year increased 


from £509,821 to £522,300. Net current 
assets have increased from £1,762,523 to 
£1,822,490. 

Broadcast Relay Services.—Consolidated 
trading profit of Broadcast Relay Services 
increased by £242,093 to £865,271 in the 
year to March 31, 1949. The dividend has 
been maintained at 13 per cent, tax free. 
Taxation has absorbed £250,290, compared 
with £208,291 in 1947-48. 

Burmah 060i! Company.—Consolidated 
profit, after taxation, of Burmah Oil Com- 
pany amounted to £2,057,753 in 1948 
(£2,001,756). A dividend of 12} per cent 
has been recommended on the ordinary 
capital, as in each of the seven previous 
years 

Amalgamated Roadstone Corporation. — 
Consolidated trading profit of Amalgamated 
Roadstone Corporation in the year to 
October 31, 1948, amounted to £256,016. 
Profit after taxation increased from 
£54,879 to £94,061. The dividend of 10 per 
cent compares with 9 per cent in the previous 
year. 

British Insulated Callender’s Cabies.— 
Trading profit of British Insulated Callen- 
der’s Cables increased from £2,361,190 to 


£2,712,858 in 1948. Total profit amounted 
to £4,517,882 compared with (3,447,982. 
A total dividend of 6{ per cent has been 
recommended on the ordinary stock (same). 

Richard § Crittall.—_The receiver and 
manager appointed to Richard Crittall on 
August 19, 1948, has been discharged. A 
new chairman has been appointed and three 
technical directors have retained their seats 
on the board. 

James Finlay.—Trading profit of James 
Finlay increased from £317,535 to £388,365 
in 1948; total profit at £859,487 compares 
with £773,742 in 1947. 

Boots Pure Drug.—Consolidated net profit 
of Boots Pure Drug in the year to March 31, 
1949, was £1,070,434 compared with £948,401 
in the previous year. Taxation has absorbed 
£1,227,500 against £1,084,000. The dividend 
has been maintained at 40 per cent for the 
year. 
Metal Box.—Consolidated income after 
taxation of Metal Box for the year to March 
31, 1949, declined from £671,739 to £655,372. 
The ordinary dividend is unchanged at 20 
per cent for the year. Turnover reached a 
new record of nearly £22,000,000. 


John Brown.—Profit of John Brown for 
the year to March 31, 1949, increased from 
£445,612 to £508,284 including £250,000 
transferred from reserve towards losses in- 
curred in the construction of S.S. Caronia. 


Odhams Press.—Group net profit of 
Odhams Press increased from £801,406 to 
£908,770 in 1948. The charge for taxation 
was £703.498 against £828,649. The divi- 
dend of 174 per cent for the year is the same 
as for 1947. 


Bleachers Association.—-Net profit of 
Bleachers Association increased from 
£188,023 to £297,763 in the year to March 
31, 1949. The ordinary dividend has been 
increased from 3 rer cent to 5 per cent for 
the year. Additional funds to meet the higher 
dividend payment have been found from the 
amount no longer required for the redemp- 
tion of funding certificates. Hence no in- 
crease in the amount of profit distributed to 
stockholders is involved. 


Capital Issues 


a PUBLIC ISSUE 

_ Nairo oan.—Lists opened and close: 
in London and Nairobi on June l6th eo "% 
issue by the Municipal Council of Nairgbj 
of £1500,000 3) per cent sterling registered 
stock 1970-74 at £98 per cent. 


FORTHCOMING ISSUES 

Babcock and Wilcox.—The Capital Issues 
Committce has approved an issue of 
2,000,000 4 per cent cumulative redeemadle 
£1 preference shares to be offered to pre- 
ference and ordinary stockholders registered 
on June 20th. Ordinary stockholders regis- 
tered on the same date are to be offered 
716,609 £1 ordinary shares. The terms of 
both issues have not yet been announced. 

Standard Fireworks.—The company’s 
preference capital of £175,000 in 5 per cent 
cumulative preference shares has been placed, 
and an application for permission to deal 
has been made. 


New Issue Prices 


Issue Price, 
Issue Price June 15, 
(a) 1949 
Bate (Wim), (Holdings), 4/-....) 12/18") 12/1§—11/7- 
Do. 5% Cum. Pref., {1..... 21/3* | 21/0—21/6 
Bruits BIG 5 ong ae cus >cader spe 5/0° | 4/3-—-5/0 
or >}, @: eae 21/6* | 20/0—21/6 
Brit. Gas, 3% 2990-95......... 100 | 99%—997 
British Tobaceo (Australia). .... 32/0 2) L-2/ Th pm 
Calesitta Electric......sccecs . 22,'6 Nil— Ljdpm 
Caledon Ship Eng. ............ 28/6* | 26/6—27/6 
a Oe PRO sie aie. 23) 6° 21/3~—23/3 
Driway Holdings, 5}% Pref., 10/-,  11/0* 10/44--10/ 10} 
El. Mus. fnd., 44% Pref........ | 21/6 | 22/9—23/9 
Hindley (Holdings), 5/-........ } 13/6 11/9—12/5 
Do. 4§°, Cum. Pref., {1....) 20/0 20/9-—21/5 
Malaya, 3°,, (450 paid) ........ 100 23—2) dis. 
Monsanto Chem., 5/- .......... | §2/6 51/3—-52/3 
Patons & Baldwins, Ord. (¢2 pd.) 85/0 24 /0— 25/6 
Pest Control, 5/-......ccceeees | B/1b* 7 10j—8/ 
a YO Gee 20/9" 20 b—21/0 
Masia Boils sac odes bie | 1/4 1/5—-1/6 
Stimpson Leathers, 5/-......... 13/3 11/0—11/9 
SS OS ST ar 21/0 19/5—19/9 
Teleph. & Gen, Trust, 54° Deb. 1014* + 1054—104 
Trinidad Petroleum, Pref....... 22/0 »d—1/0pm 
Union Corporation ............ | 410 | j—ipm 
Woalkcown fat 5. asinine ach s ney ; 37/6 3/6—4/6 pra 
(a) To public. * Placing. 





A fuller list containing 371 securities appears weekly in the Records and Statistics Supplement. 


Notes on the following company 


reports appear in the Supplement: Associated Newspapers ; Courtaulds; Purnell and Sons; Peninsular and Oriental Steam 









Navigation ; J. Lyons. 


SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDS 





: r | | Net : " 
Prices, t \t ‘ x =e ; Prices, Lest T 
Year 1945 ! ; . } Priee, Price, | Yield, a Year 1949 I Divi _ 
(Jan. 1to Junel5) Name of Securits ee ee = =; ; Jan. 1 to Junel5. vidends 
! Low |) i | me 24 High Low (a) 








£ % i 
100 Sa Woe 0 8 5/115 1 | 10 ae 
Ex uer / 100 t 
102 War Bonds 101% | 101 0 8 1/114 26] 103) r @ 
ty | tnt | Eon jw Or gla oT Se) Hh) Bal 8 
102 or Dents sont | 1024 1 2 6|2 SALE} 80/5 56] 1 
104% | 101 "$52.57, |02 mio ii 4 8 29 21 p15 ec] 224 
N 1 10/105 =a 3 : 8 7» oH * 6 © 
106 War Loan | | 9 - a 
104 \Savings lof’ | 102 «1 910| 217 22] 2181/9 1256) +5 
101% |Funding 10 10 15 8|2 8 5 9 8a| 12 
104% | 103 | Funding l ios 11 9 8| 216 61] 38/9 a > 
josky | loa’ liseneet ae lie tar iijau se) se Pele 
i] 1 i oe c 
9825 ||Savings ‘110 1)213 - bel 6 
1 114% || Victory 14s) s48s 212 320/217 & 3a\ 17 
101 ing ‘Joly «(104s ss LL | 219 22 13pa| 18} 
1 1 Conse Hy } 109 -1 1 71/20 1 loc) 10 
0 2 (105 «86120 O13 1 4 10 ¢} 10 
7 reas. Te | 78 #115 3/3 4 4 wc] 18 
ine | aL a0 ame 383 8 et ur) 
. td a) 
$1 7 Console 2 Te4xd| 78 xd! 1 14 a 3.3 5f 77 c tT 
103% | 10 Brit, Elec, 3% Gtd. April 1, 1968-73), 1024 102 111 4/218 SI c; 1 
ost’ | lott [Brits Elec: 34° Gta Mae 18 Jorect7! 101 | 10g) 112 0/219 37 a| 18 
102 |Brit. Trans. 5% Gtd. july 1, 197 9jxd) Wixd) 113 2/35 0 1s 6 
W1f |\Brit. Trans. 3% Gtd. April I, 1968-73) 1019) | 101g | 11) 6/218 7 a 
0 994 ||Brit. Gas 3°% Gitd. May 1, 1990-95... 99% | 99% 1113 413 0 61 b] 55 
Redemptic elds on stocks optioually or fia deemab thm the next five 
are worked out on the assummpti tht they will be repaid at the earliest date. Redemption 
on other dated stocks assume that stocks paying over 3 per cent wil) be redeemed 


@t the earliest date eee ‘¢), and those paying 3 


tuarked ‘f’). 
yield = * Assu 





per cent or less will be repaid 
(mn) Net yields are calculated after allowing for tax at 
med average lite 15 years 6 months. 












cedemption date. 









SOs FPoase Foros &OSTBSEAS TAR 






@) To tates: redemption date, im) 15 months. 
1 Free of tax. (s) Vield basis 12%  (p) Pius tax tree bouus 2$%. 





) Pri Price, | Yield, 
Name of Security li June 8, June 15, June 15 
i 1949 1949 1949 


| 
j 

























Other Securities , s 4 

| Austratia 34% 1965-69.....||| 1044 | 104 6 218 9 

|| Bi ham 23% 1955-57..||| 102 10 | 210 6! 

peccteceneg | A] Stee 

lap eeeeer 

Assoc, Electrical, Ord. | w/e m3 |443 

Assoc. Port.Cem.,Ord. | 72/6 | 72/9 6 39 

Austin Motor, ‘A’Ord.Stk.5)-|)/ 25/9 | 24/- 8 6 8 

\Barclays Ban Ord, ‘B’ {1.)| 75/- | 14/6 |318 2 

\Bass Ratclif, Ae Geek \l) 143/-xd! 143/-xd 3 9 6 

British Ox Ord dis, 93/3 | 92/6 |4 6 6 

Courtauidy Ord 1 coeffi fo | M/- |4 85 

‘Distillers Co., veel 35/3 25/4 | § 1 1 
arenes Lane, 1 - 

Denlog Rubies, Ont Gil Seat | fae | woatt 
Tmp. Ind., Stk. £ fs | — 

i 5 5h 16 5 

| tmperial T wie | we sn 8 

44/6 | 44/3 | 410 5 

81/9 | 51/6 | 8 44 

39/3 | 37/9 | 612 3 

45/6xd, 45/6xd) 5 8 6s 

eee S| 2 8 

sat | 53/105, 4.12 7 

1/10jxd| 61/3xd) 2 9 OF 

ae hls $$ 

we yg |479 


(a) Interim. ) Final. (c) Whole year. (4) lat. paid balf-yearly. (4) To cartes 
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Statistical Summary 


EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


For the week ended June 11, 1949, total 

odinary revenue was 4£30,515,000, against 
admary expenditure of 435,119,000 and 
es to Sinking funds 4100000. Thus, 
gcuding sinking fund allocations of 2,202,000 
fe surplus accrued since April Ist is 
(22,509,000 against 176,743,000 for the 
qusresponding period a year ago. 


gOINARY AND SELF-BALANCING REVENUE 
AND EXPENDITURE 




















Receipts into the 
Exchequer 
(¢ thousand) 


Esti- 
- | April {| April ! 
| (| ce 1 | Week | Week 
to to Jended ended 
Jume | June | June | June 
12, ll, 4 


1948 1949 





REVENUE 






joome Tax... ... 1490000) 176,386 144,247)12,704 6,669 
ae 105,000] 16,600 850 700 
Heate, ete., Duties 176,¢ 37,600 4,200 2,900 
Stamps... .. 48, 12,285 1,200 700 
fofts Tax ite 16,760 1,450 4,200 
a j 240,001 34,200 2,600 

Other Inland Rev 1, 65 be as 
§rdalContributn. 25,00€ ; 300 


{ita Inland Rev. 2085500) 293,896 268,407] 23,004 15,469 


172,557 



























(ustoms....... 829,65 416,156 12,412 
frse .......... 665,600) 151,000 1: 2,400 2,380 
Total Customs & 

f 325,557 


Buse ........ 1493528 18,556 14,792 


Wolor Duties. . 54, 5,403 517 807 290 
Supls WarStores 44, 18,709 26,30 ee oe 
Saplus Receipts 

fom Trading 18, 826 «64,045. wad 
PO(NetReceipts) ... 3,760 2,450! «= 300 Dr.150 
Wireless Licences 12 1,680 = 1,66 ss _ 
(own Lands. . . 170 13 


keceipts from 
Sundry Loans... 20,06 
Miwell. Receipts... 50, 


Total Ord. Rev... 37777 
Ser-BALANCING ’ 
fst Office... . 159,64 
tome Tax on 

BPT. Refunds’ 5,7 


ae 


2,012, 1,90 TR. see 
13,256 15,69 701 114 


663,268 609,948 43,460. 30,515 
28,000 28,700) 2,000 2,100 
1,700 1,189 2 87 





Issues out of the Exchequer 
to meet payments 
(¢ thousand) 


iture mate, 


June | June 
12, | WU, 
1948 | 1949 


3,332 6,219 


Be, 12, 

Utah... | $27, 3,332 6,219 

Sapply Services . | 278136 29,800, 28,900 

Total Ord. Expd.. 350836 33,132 35,119 
bs 530100 

Wal fexcl. Seif 

Bal Expd.) ... 330836 

fwBaaxcixc eet 

Wet Office. 159,6 2,000 2,100 

ome Tax on i 

ERT. Refunds 5,7 11287 


aimeinemessing Exchequer balances by £264,412 to 


the 1, the other rations for the week increased 
oss National Debt by {12,852,287 to £25,235 million. 


NET ISSUES (¢ thousand) 
I Oe and Telegraph... .. . tasted seueen sae 1,000 


5 


Overseas, Traée. Gua tee ewer eee eee ewe ewe 
suarantees Act, 1939, & Export 

ee Act LAD 
Scotland), 1944, S.4(2) & Housing 

Lat mal Provisions) (Scotland), 1946, $.13(2) 550 


ties Loans Act, 1945 .........-..5- 2,900 

ye Towns Act, 1946, S.12(3)... sss 30 
Fn oamaaee : War Damage Commission ........ 3,000 
Acts, 1946 and 1947: Postwar Credits ... 292 


CHANGES IN DEBT (f thousand) 
Treasury Bills... 2,239 


" Nat. Savings Certs. 
24%, Def. Bonds be 346 3%, Def. Bonds “e ML 
Tax Reserve Certs, 296 3% Terminable An- 

Ways & Means Ad- eS 3,413 
WOOT. 6002p: 4,435 Other Debt :— ; 
Treasury Deposit Internal...... *e 12 
receipts ........ 10,000 External .....06 48 

17,316 4,464 


FLOATING DEBT 


(4 million) 


Ways and 

















Treasury Means 
Date Bilis __ Advances 
= | Bank 
, j Public | _ of 
Tender| Tap | Depts. | Eng- 








2210-0 | 2608-9 














2210-0 | 2221-4 
2210-0! 2221-1 
2210-0 | 2236-2 
2210-0! 2217-5 


' 
2210-0! 2251-2 
2210-0 | 2234-0 
2210-0 | 2244-2 
3] 2210-0 | 2249-0 


2210-0 | 2245-4 
2210-0 | 2247-6 






TREASURY BILLS 


(£ million) 


Amonnt 


June 11 | 170-0 | 217-5 





1949 
Mar. 11 | 170-0 | 302-8} 170-0] 10 6-42 | 43 
ts | 170-0 | 271-3 | 170-0} 10 8-85 | 8 
* 95 | 170-0 | 307-7 | 170-0] 10 4-96 | 33 
Ape. 1 | 170-0 | 286-0| 170-0] 10 2-92 | 49 
4g | a7o-0 | 288-5 | 170-0] 10 2-83 | 47 
" 44] 170-0 | 296-4 | 170-0] 10 2-60 | 42 
" 92 | 170-0 | 299-0 | 170-0] 10 2-84 | 45 
" 291 170-0 | 301-9 | 170-0] 10 5:44 | 43 
May 6] 170-0 | $18-3| 170-0] 10 6-22 | 39 
"7 13 | 170-0 | 302-0 | 170-0] 10 8-53 | 44 
" 90 | 170-0 | 300-6 | 170-0] 10 5-56 | 45 
” 97 | 170-0 | 288-3 | 170-0] 10 8-79 | 49 
3 | 170-0 | 312-8 | 170-0] 10 5-28 | 3% 
June > | 170-0 | 301-1 | 170-01 10 568 | 44 


TT 

On June 10th, applications for bills to be paid on Monday, 
Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday and Friday were accepted 
as to about 44 per cent. of the amount applied for at 
£99 17s. 4d. and applications at higher prices were accepted 
in full. Applications for bills to be paid on Saturday 
were accepted at £99 17s. 5d. and above in full. 4170 
million (maximum) of Treasury Bills are being offered 
for June 17th. For the week ended June 18th the banks 
will be asked for Treasury deposits to the amount of 
£90 muillion (maximum) 440 million at 6 months and 
£50 million at 7 months. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
(£ thousand) 














‘ otal, 
: Week Ended Apr. lto 
June 5, | June 4, | June 4, 
1948 1949 1949 










ree eee 


Repayments ....-.++06++ 


Net Savings ....-.-+++ 


Net Savings ....-.--- boo 
P.O. and Trustee Savings 


Net Savings ....--+++ 


Total Net Savings ; 
Interest on certificates repaid 
Interest accrued on savings 

remaining invested ...... 


THE tnunnaa 


Zar a mts 


BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


JUNE 15, 1949 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


i 
Notes Issned:- | Govt. Debt... 11,015,100 


In Circulation 1283,071,130 Other Govt. 





In Bankg. De- Securities ... 1288,318,659 
partroent ..  —-:17, 176,703 | Other Secs... 655,161 
Com (other 
than gold)... 11,080 
Amt. of Fid.—-—-—- — 
Pa... . ons 1300,000,000 
Gold Coim and 
Bullion (at 
172s, 3d, per 
oz. fine)..... 247,833 
1300,247,833 1300,247,83 
BANKING DEPARTMENT 
£ £ 
Capital... ces 14,553,000 | Govt. Sees.... 357,263,941 
EE oe 3,520,557 | Other Secs. :- 44,791,894 
Public Deps.:- 19,216,905 | Discounts and 
Public Acets.* 9,371,451 Advances... 22,062,147 
H.M. Treas. Securities... 22,729,747 
Specia’ Acct. 9,845,454 
Other Deps.:- 386,003,859 
Bankers..... 297,279,531 | Notes........ 17,176,703 
Other Accts... 88,724,328 | Con.....e00- 4,061,785 
423,294,321 | 423,294,321 


* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commissioners 
of National Debt pe Dividend Accounts. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 


(f million) 










Notes in banking depart- ' | 

MAR oo icccecesccvene 28-3; 20-1) 17-2 

Government debt and | | 
securities® ........... + 41299 - 3) 1299- 3)1299- 3 


0-7; 0-7, 0-7 
0-2) 0-2 0-2 


IME Accihcanivnkernant 0-2 ‘ 
172/3| 172/3, 172/3 


Valued at ae 
Banking S50" = 





jis -—~ 
ublic Accounts ........ 13-8 8-0) 9-4 
Special Account 29: 29- 9-8 
Bankers ...... eeebennes 4 287-6 287-4) 297-3 
QO i aso Scie kc ccii Se 89-2; 85-9 88-7 
TOURS. cessstiis a conve 420-5 — 405-2 

t 

358°5) 360-2, 357-3 
24-5| 22-9 22-1 
23-2; 21-9 22-7 
; % 406-2) 405-0 402-1 
Banking dept. res.......... BH 32-3; 24-2) 21-2 


“ Proportion ”............ 


* Government debt is £11,015,100, capital £14,553,000 
Fiduciary issue reduced from {1,350 million to £1,300 
million on March 4, 1948. 


“Tue Economist’? INDEX OF WHOLESALE 
PRICES 





The Bank of E ’s Official buying price for 
remained at 172s. 3d. per fine ounce throughout the week. 
Spot cash prices were as follows :— 





Sitver Goin 
1949 ; 
London |New York Bombay Bombay 
ounce|per ounce;per 100 per 
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THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION : 


weer porated tn the Colany of Hang Kong) 
The Lisbility of Members is linited to the exteat aad to oefeanet presctibed by Grdinance No. 6 
ot 1929 of the Cotuny | 

























CAPITAL ISSUED AND FULLY PAID UP - - - - - $20,090,000 
RESERVE FUNDS STERLING - A « ~ - - - - é9,000 000 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF MEMBERS - - - - - $20,000,009 
Head Office: HONG KONG 
Chief Manager: The Howoveant« Sia A. Monan, CBR, 
London Office: 9, Gracechurch Street, E.C.3 
London Managers: 8. A. Geav, A.M. Duncan Wancacn. 
BRANCHAS 
BLRWA UMINA (en, TN DOCHINA MALAYA (Can. NORTH 
Rangoon Mhangiv: Haiphong dohere Battra BORN KO (Cen. 
CHRYELON Saatiw Saigon Kuala Peudakwn 
Cotomtes Tientsa JAPAN Paaerpur Tawaa 
CHINA Vaingteo Robe Malacca PHILIPPINES 
Amo EUROPE Rute Muar Hlaite 
(anion Hanmiburg ‘Tokyo Penang Manila 
hen Leveras Vokohama Mugapere SIAM 
Changkin: HUNG KONG JAVA Runget Patani Bangkok 
*DPairen Hong Kony Batavia Teiwk Ansou UNITED 
Foochow Row loo Mouralaya NORTH KINGDOM 
Hankow Meoagkok MALAYA BORNKO Loadon 
*Harbia Cameron Bronei Town UBA. 
* MM erkiten TNDOTA Hightan ts densction New York 
Nanking Beoonhay Trot Kuels Belait San Francisco 
Peiping f velowtt * Branches a! present nul oporatiog. 


BANKING BUSINESS OF EVERY KINO TRANSACTED 


A comprehensive service as Trustees and Kxecutors @ alive undertakea by the Bank's Truste: 


Companies tn 
HONG KONG LONOON SINGAPORE 









REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 


Chiet Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, 1 
£18,000,000 
£107 ,000,000 
£198,000,000 


ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS 
ASSETS EXCEED 
CLAIMS PAID EXCEED 

(1948 Accounts) 





UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 


Applications are invited for the post of ASSISTANT LECTURER IN 
SOCIAL ADMINISTRATION in the Faculty of Economic and Social 
Studies. Duties to commence September 29, 1949. Salary £450 per 
annum. The person appointed will be required to assist in the super- 
vision of practical work as well as in the ordinary teaching duties of 
the Department. All applications must be sent NOT later than July 15, 
1919, to the Registrar, the University, Manchester 18, from whom further 
particulars and forms of application may be obtained. 


™ ~~ DERBY TECHNICAL COLLEGE > 


NORMANTON ROAD, DERBY. 
Suitable students can be accepted for admission to:— 
Intermediate and Final Courses for the B.Com. and B.Se. (Econ.) 
Degree: ot London University. - 
Business Administration One-year Full-time course. 
The session commences September 19, 1949. Enquiries to the Head of 
the Commerce and Economics Department. 
COUNTY BOROUGH OF DONCASTER EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE 
DONCASTER TECHNICAL COLLEGE 
Principal: HUGH RICHMOND 
Applications are invited for a full-time LECTURER IN COMMERCE 
AND ALLIED SUBJECTS to commence duties in September. Candi- 
dates should possess a degree in Commerce or appropriate professional 
qualifications 
Salary in accordance with the Burnham Technical Scale. 
Application forms may be obtained from the undersigned and should 
be returned as soon as possible. 
V. H HOSKIN, Chief Education Officer. 
Education Office, Whitaker Street. Doncaster. 


MIDDLESEX COUNTY COUNCIL—EDUCATION | 
COMMITTEE 


EALING TECHNICAL COLLEGE, WARWICK ROAD, EALING, W.5. 

Part-time Evening Lecturers required from September next to teach 
Beonomics, Management, Statistics, Mercantile and Company Law, Law 
of Inland Tratsport, Shorthand and Typewriting. Remuneration 
Semone to ihe Middlesex County Council scale of fees for part-time 
ecturers 

Further particulars and forms of application obtainable from the 
Principal at the College, to whom completed forms should be returned 


as early as possible. 
T. B. WHEELER, Chief Educational Officer. 


CCOUNTANTS, including Chartered and Incorporated, required by 
44% major Persian Gulf oil company for duties incbuding internal audit, 
cost, Imsurance valuations, oil receipts and deliveries and stores. 
(Qualified candidates only considered for more senior appointments. 
Age under 35. Salary according to qualifications and experience but 
not less than £1,000 p.a. tax free for senior posts and £630 p.a. tax free 
for other posts. Free messing and accommodation. Kit allowance.— 


Write, giving details age and experience, to Box *‘ K.N."’, c/o J. W. 


Vickers and Co., Ltd., 7/8 Great Winchester Street, London, E.C.2. 


a MANAGER required by well-known manufacturers of electric 
OO lamps. Onty applicants with considerable experience in sales 
management should write in strict confidence to Box 134. 


raitien tor B.SC.ECON. 


Tuition for 


The Londoa University B.Sc. Econ Degiee a vatuabie quabfication tor statistica: research 
and welfare work in commerce and industry, and for teaching or administrative posts under 
Education authorities, etc The degree is open to all, without University residence. You 
may prepare for the three cxaminations at home wader the experienced guidance of Wolsey 
Hail (est. 1894): «moderate tees payable by instalments, if desired. 


P17, WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 


5 Greet Britain tain by St. CLemEn ‘Ss Press, Lro., Portugal r 
Ryder Sweet, St. James’s, Loudon, $.W.1. U.S. 
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THE ECONOMIST, June 18, 1949 


LARGE organisation invite applications from men, and wome 
4\ who possess the necessary qualities for the ultimate assutubtlon 
of positions of high responsibility in this organisation. 

The inttial appointments of successful applicants, and their reniunera. 
tion, will vary aceordi to their precise individual experience but 
offers will only be made to those who are regarded as having the 
essential qualifications of outstanding ability. and personality to ju 
their eventual advancement to high executive level, It is to the priced 
tion of such persons alone that this advertisement is directed, Ont 
those who have the essential qualities that will be ultimately required, 
should write, giving full personal details, in confidence, to Box 137, 


. STATISTICIANS, EAST AFRICAN HIGH COMMISSION — 


Vacancies exist for Statisticians in the East African Statistical Depart. 
ment, both at Headquarters in Nairobi, and at Entebbe (Uganda) and 
Dar-es-Salaam (Tanganyika). 

Two posts are for experienced statisticians to maintain sub-offices gt 
Entebbe and Dar-es-Salaam; and there are two special posts in U 
one for an experienced statistician, and one for an untrained graduate 

Persons appointed will be members of the East African Statistical 
Department and will be liable for posting in any of the -Mast African 
Territories. 

Candidates should be men or women possessing a First or Secon 
Class Honours Degree in Economics and Statistics who have had 
practical experience of statistical work in a responsible capacity, and 
should be under 45 on August 31, 199. For one of the Uganda vacancies 
previous statistical experience is unnecessary. 

Salary: At a point on the scale £550, £550, £620 x £35—£760, 2040 x 
£35—E£1,005 x £45--£1,320, according to qualifications and experience, 
Write for an application form giving brief details of age and qualitiea- 
tions, to the Director of Recruitment, Colonial Office, Sanctuary Build. 
ings, Great Smith Street. London, S.W.1, within two weeks ot the 
appearance of this advertisement. 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY—tinecorporated in 
Canada with Limited Liability) —DIVIDEND NOTICE—PREFERENCE 
STOCK,-—At a meeting of the Board of Directors, held today, a dividend 
of Two per cent on the Preference Stock in respect of the vear 1949, was 
declared payable on August 1, 1949, to stockholders of record at 3 p.m, 
on July 1, 1949.—By order of the Board, FREDERICK BRAMLEY, 
Secretary. Montreal, June 13, 1949. 


\ ARKET RESEARCH MANAGER required by Food Processing plant 
4 in the Home Counties. Applicants must have had experience in, 
if not sole responsibility for, planning questionnaires, controlling field 
work, product development and report writing. University degree 
desirable. Age limit 25-35. Salary not less than £1,000 per annum, 
plus expense allowance.—Apply Box 141. 


TEXHE Civil Service Commissioners invite applications for permanent 

appointments as Assistant Experimental Officer to be filled by 
competitive interview during 1949. Interviews will be held shortly 
after the receipt of the completed application form and successful 
candidates may expect early appointments. 

The posts are in various Government Departments and cover a wide 
variety of scientific (including engineering) qualifications. Places of 
work are spread throughout Great Britain, 

Candidates must be at least 17) years and under 26 years of age 
on August 1, 1949; time spent on a regular engagement in H. 
Forces may be deducted from actual age. Candidates must have 
obtained the Higher School Certificate with mathematics or a science 
subject as a principal subject, or an equivalent qualification. Hi 
qualifications will be regarded as an advantage to candidates over the 
age of 20. 

The inclusive London salary scale (men) is £230-£490. Rates for 
women are somewhat lower. Superannuation provision is made under 
the Superannuation Acts. 

Further particulars and forms of application from the Secretary, 
Civil Service Commission, Scientific Branch, 27, Grosvenor Square, 
London, W.1, quoting No. 2522. Completed application forms should 
be returned as soon as possible. 


{ 7 XPORT MANAGER engaged in knitwear export, fluent French and 
44 German, used to travel, seeks change.—Box 133. 


JERSONNEL MANAGER required by large, old-established heavy 
engineering firm in West of Scotland for co-ordination of existing 
personnel activities, e.g. recruitment, training and welfare and for 
development of personnel and welfare activities on sound lines. Senior 
man with previous direct experience of personnel management and 
knowledge of heavy engineering industry preferred. Commencing 
salary approximately £1,000 per annum, depending on experience and 
qualifications.—Apply, stating age and experience, to Box 182. 


ASHRIDGE. Coirse 31. 18th-25th July. Life in England. (in 
4\ association with the Overseas Education League of Canada). British 
Constitution, G. Kitson Clark: Parliamentary System, Michael Stewart, 
M.P.: Local Government, D. J. Osborne: Civil Service, Dame Evelyn 
Sharp: Police Force, Sir Harold Seott: Law, Sir Donald Somervell: 
Defence, Maj.-Gen. H. Redman: Britain for the Visitor, Lord Hacking: 
English Country Life, S. P. B. Mais: English Mind and English Dress, 
James Laver: The English—Are they Human? Prof. G, J. Renter, 

Inclusive Fee: £7. Applications to Secretary, Ashridge, Berkhamsted, 
Herts. Tel.: Little Gaddesden 3191. 


YACANCIES for Male Trainees exist in the Market Research Depart- 
ment of a large Company. This is one of the largest Market 
Research Departments operated by a manufacturer in this country 
and its activities include most aspects of modern research technique. 
Applicants should be between 22 and 30 and should have a very genuine 
interest in this type of work. A good knowledge of statistics and 
mathematics is required although a degree in these subjects 1s not 
essential, The successful applicants will be required to live in the 
North of England and to spend approximately 2 years on fieldwork of 
various types. Commencing salary and prospects are good. Please 
write, giving very full details of education, services record and business 
experience, if any, to Box 1 


{ESTIVAL OF BRITAIN, The Council of Industrial Design have 

opened a 1951 Stock List to which they invite manufacturers to sen 
Pon Connell or drawings of their best products. Address to: Stock 
. - ya of Industrial Design, Tilbury House, Petty France, London, 


NTEREST 34 per cent on Shares and 3 per cent on Deposits FREE of 
EIRE INCOME TAX paid or credited to account twice yearly — 
Particulars from PROVIDENT BUILDING SOCIETY, 3 St. Stephen 
Green, Dublin. ; 


XCONOMIST-Statistician. Class I Hons, with research experience. 
‘4 Available until October. Anything; anywhere.—Box 142. 


ugal St, Kingsway, London, W.C.2, Published weckly by Tue Economist Newsrara, Lt», 
esentative: R. S. Farley, 111, Broadway, New York, 6.—Saturday, June 18, 1949. 
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